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The Chapman Steam Shovel. 


We illustrate this week one of the most valuable | be torn out. 


helps to the railway constructor—the steam shovel. 
Railway construction to-day, is not a thing of a few 
carts and slow progress; we must work rapidly. 
When the projectors of the South Side Railroad of 
Long Island called in a contractor, they stipulated 
for rapid work ; and they had it. The contract was 
taken by Mr. James N. Surrn of Brooklyn, a gentle- 
man who for many years has been identified with the 
construction of railroads, and also has been instru- 
mental in building many of the most im- 
portant lines in this country. The dis- 
tance was not great—twenty-two miles— 
but a mile and a half of this was through 
a rocky ridge, and the whole of the country 
was uew to the railway man. But the 
ridge was cut through in ninety days and 
he whole work was finished in seven 
months. Mr. Smrru put two of these ex- 
cavators at work and they did the pre- 
paratory work in the best manner. 


The first excavator is said to have been 
invented in 1835, and built in 1836. Its 
first services, however, was confined to 
raising mud. Mr. Cuapman improved it, 
and adapted it for the heaviest kinds of 
work. One of these railway giants weighs ~- 
28 tons, works with 25 horse power, and 
easily lifts a load of five to seven tona. It 
digs out the hardest soil and raises all 
boulders that are not above the weight we 
lave given. On the South Side road it 
has removed, working night and day, a 
hundred thousand cubic yards a month, 
each cubic yard weighing one and a half 
tons. 

Their use is not confined to railway and 
channel digging alone. Mr. Smrru’s exca- 
vators are now at work widening streets 
in Brooklyn. One of the greatest uses of 
machines of this sort, however, is the ex- 
cavation of harbors. Those huge machines 
which have cut through the Isthmus of 
Suez were to be put to workin the harbor 
of Venice. This old city has seen its trade 
decay from political causes, but had that 
decay not come in this manner, it would doubtless 
have been more or less hastened by the shoaling of 
the harbor. ‘These excavators are to remedy this de- 
fect, form two islande near the railway. station, of 
the mud raised from the bottom, and dig channels 
to them ; on these islands magazines for shipping 
freight are to be established. Thus Venice seeks to 
regain her lost commerce by the aid of modern 
machinery. 

The engravings sufficiently explain the manner in 
which the Chapman machines work. A strong bar 
presses the shovel into the face of earth, while a 
windlass and chain raise it, the combined motion 
securing @ full shovel. Other mechanism permits 
the shovel to work all arcund any object, as a boul- 
der, removing so much of the soil from above it, be- 


low it, and at the sides that the rock itself can finally 


The Estimation of Phosphorus. 

There is no subject which now attracts more atten- 
tion from chemists than the accurate determination 
of phosphorus, a matter which has great importance 
in its relation to the arts. Coals, iron ores, and phos- 
phated manures are all receiving great attention, and 
in all cases it is the content of phosphoras, and 
sometimes of sulphur, which the dealer most desires 
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to know. Unfortunately there is some disagreemen 
among chemists on the value of the molybdate pro- 
cess, though that is the one most in use. Mr. L L. 
Bell was unable to obtain good results from it. He 
says :—‘*A10\° experiments were made on the eati- 
mation of phosphorus by molybdic acid, but 
either from impurity in the molybdic acid or other 
causes, in some instances scarcely any phosphorus 
could be foundjby this method in samples containing 
1.5 per cent., although the quantity of molybdic 
acid added was upwards of 1,000 times the weight of 
phosphorus present.” He therefore adopted the old 
method of precipitation as magnesium ammoniun 
phosphate, which he describes particularly as fol- 
lows :— 

The method employed to estimate phosphorus in 


pig iron was the following :—A known weight, usually 
5 grammes, of clean borings, was digested with aqua 
r gia until dissolved, evaporated tu dryness in the 
water bath, and the residue dissolved in water, and 
filtered from carbon, silica, etc, The aqueous solu- 
tion was then heated to boiling, and sodium sulphate 
cautiously added, until all the iron was reduced to 
the ferrous condition. A few drops of ferric chloride 
were then added, and ammonia dropped in until a 
precipitate just began to appear. Finally an acid 
solution of ammonium acetate was added, and the 
whole boiled and filtered while hot. The 
precipitate thus obtained consists of fer- 
ric phosphate, mixed with more or less of 
basic ferric acetate, and contains the whole 
of the phosphoric acid formed by oxidation 
of the phosphorus in the pig iron, pro- 
vided that sufficient ferric chloride has 
been addéd. Iftoo much ferric salt be em- 
ployed, a voluminous precipitate, diffi- 
cult to wash, is obtained ; but by very 
little practice, it is easy to get just such a 
quantity of precipitate as will contain all 
the phosphoric acid, without being too 
bulky to filter and wash well. 


The precipitate is dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid, tartaric or citric added, and 
finally the whole supersaturated with am- 
monia. The organic ammonium salt, if 
present in sufficient quantity, keeps the 
whole of the iron in solution, even though 
strongly alkaline. ‘To the cool liquid, so- 


or ehloride, mixed with ammonium chlor- 
ide and supersaturated with ammonia) is 
added. The bulk of the whole should not 
exceed 100 or 120 ccs. After 24 hours 
standing, a more or less colored magnesium 
ammonium phosphate has precipitated 
partly on the sides of the vessel. This 
precipitate is apt to contain organic mat- 
ter, iron compounds, and excess of mag- 
nesia ; but on dissolving it in weak hydro- 
chloric acid (after filtration from the am- 
moniacal supernatant liquor) and re-preci- 
pitation by ammonia in presence of a little 
tartaric or citric acid, usually there is ob_ 
tained, on standing a few hours, a snow-white preci- 
pitate of magnesium ammonium phosphate. Should 
the precipitate not be perfectly colorless, the preci- 
pitation may be repeated. Finally, the precipitate 
is well washed with ammonical water, incinerated 
and weighed as magnesium pyrophosphate. 

The original magnesium ammonium phosphate 
not being entirely insoluble in ammoniacal solution, 
a certain diminution in the percentage of phosphorus 
thus found is apt to ensue; but on the other hand, 
a slight increase in weight of the precipitate from the 
precipitation of a little excess of magnesia along with 
the double phosphate, is apt to occur, the more so 
the larger the excess of magnesia liquor added in the 
first instance. — 

Other chemists, however, ‘succeed with deter. 


lution of magnesia (magnesium sulphate . 
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mination as ammonium phospho-molybdate, sad in 
the Chemical New# we find a number of communica- 
tion on this subject. Mr. OciLvis says :— 

About # year ago our leading agricultural chemists 
began to adopt Sonnenscuzrn’s method of separating 
phosphoric acid as phospho-molybdate of ammonia ; 
and since then the extraordinary discrepancies pre- 
viously so frequent have to some extent ceased. Re- 
garding this process Wanrxcron, in the paper already 
quoted, states that ‘‘it is inadmissible, from the 
large amount of phosphoric acid to be determined” 
in mineral phosphates ; and Fresenius says that 


**the phosphoric acid in the substance taken to oper- 
ate upon should not be allowed to exceed 0.1 grm.,” 
which would be equivalent to about 0.3 grm. of the 
mineral, a quantity so small that few chemists would 
care to work upon it in ordinary commercial analysis. 
Watts also repeats this statement ; he says it ‘‘can- 
not be depended upon for giving exact results, ex- 
cepting when the quantity of phosphoric acid to be 
determined is very small.” I have thoroughly satis- 
fied myself, however, bya number of experiments, 
that perfectly satisfactory results may be got by em- 


ploying s quantity of the substance containing even 
0.3 grm. of phosphoric acid. We may therefore 
separate the phosphoric acid in such minerals as 
apatite, coprolite, Rhenish phosphorite, and South 
Carolina phosphate, by this highly-accurate method, 
and in the filtrate from the phospo-molybdate of am- 
monia determine the bases. 

Before referring to the latter point, which is the 
more immediate subject of this paper, I shall briefly 
give the details of SonneNnscuEin’s process. 

(a.) Separation of Phosphoric Acid as Phospho- 
Molybdate of Ammonia.—Five grms. of the finely- 
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ground mineral are dissolved in nitric acid, evaporat- 
ed to dryness so as torender any soluble silica in- 
soluble and avoid its interfering with the subsequent 
determination of the bases, re-dissolved in the same 
acid, filtered from the siliceous matter, and the 
filtrate made up to 250c.c. The siliceous matter 
should be free from ferric oxide ; if not, it must be 
digested in strong acid until it becomes white, and 
the solution added to the original filtrate. Of the 
fluid, 50 c. c., containing 1 grm., are transferred to 
a beaker, a sufficient quantity of molybdenum solu- 


tion added, and the whole allowed to stand—at a 
temperature of 40° ©.—until the precipitate thor- 
oughly subsides, for which four hours are generally 
sufficient. The molybdenum solution is prepared in 
the following manner: 10 grms. of molybdate of 
ammonia are dissolved in 40 c. c. of ammonia (0.96 
sp. gr.,) heat applied gently, then 160 c. c. of a mix- 
ture of equal parts of nitric acid and water added, 
care being taken to keep down the temperature. In 
this way a solution of known strength is got, and 
little dfficulty will be experienced in using the re- 
quisite quantity, namely, 40 parte of molybdic acid 


for every 1 part of phosphoric acid present. The 
phospho-molybdate of ammonia is filtered, washed 
with a mixture of equal parts of the molybdenum 
solution and water, then dissolved in ammonia, and, 
after neutralizing the greater part of the free alkali 
with hydrochloric acid, ‘‘ magnesia mixture” (par- 
ticularly described by Mr. Bzrx1—Ed.) added in 
slight excess and the phosphoric acid precipitated 
as ammonium-magnesium phosphate. 

To test the correctness of this process solutions 
were prepared containing known amounts of phos- 
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phorus, ferric oxide, lime, alumina and magnesia, 
which gave the following results : 


Used. Obtained. 1. 2. 
ae 0.1984 0.1982 0.1989 
POs 0807 0.0409 0.0409 


Mr. Joun Parry, of the Vhemical Laboratory con- 
nected with the Ebbw Vale Iron Works, gives his 
experience as follows : 

I trust the following observations, the result of two 
years’ constant practice in the determination of Ph 
contained in ores, steel and pig iron, may be found 
useful to some of your readers ; and if, in giving the 
method as practised in the laboratory I may be ac- 
cused of entering into unnecessary details, I must 
plead in excuse that only by exactly working as 
herein described have I been able to attain both 
speedy and trastworthy results. I have ceased to 
use the ordinary nitric acid solution of molybdenum, 
and in lieu thereof use an aqueous solution of molyb- 
date ammonia, 50 grms in 1 litre of H; O. 

Thad at first great difficulty in getting the whole 
of the Ph, and in some instance failed to get a pre- 
cipitate from iron solution known to contain Ph. It 
was, however, soon observed that precipitation was 
retarded in a strongly acid solution, and that Ph 
could not be thrown down from neutral solutions. 

It now occurred to me that it would be well to first 
adda slight excess of N Hs, and carefully acidify 
with H Cl or N2 Os indifferently (the latter, however, 
proved to be the best ;) and ultimately the H Cl solu- 
tion of ore or iron containing Ph, and about j litre 
bulk, was treated as follows : 

(1.) H Ng added until complete precipitation of 
Fez O3. 

(2.) Ng Os carefully added in sufficient quantity 
only to just re-dissolve the precipitated Fe Oz. 

(3.) Heated to boiling ; 30 c. c. of molybdate solu- 
tion added ; solution well. agitated (glass flasks are 
most convenient for this ;) if the usual yellow crys- 
talline precipitate does not appear, solution is again 
boiled, four or five drops of Nz Os added, the flask 
well shaken from time to time, and more acid added 


modes of decarbonization. In this method, as first 
practiced by the inventor, ingots made by mixing 
coarsely pulverized iron ore with molten pig-metal 
were heated onthe hearth of an ordinary puddling- 
furnace, when, if the heat was judiciously managed, 
the mass, without melting, became changed into 
malleable irop, with the separation of a portion of 
liquid cinder. It might appear that in this process, 
as in that for the production cf malleable castings, 
the mingled iron-oxyd was the sole agent in decar- 
bonizing and effecting the conversion of the metal ; 
but in subsequent experiments the proportion of oxyd 
of iron was reduced much below that required by 
theory to produce the change with satisfactory results. 
A mixture of charcoal with the ore was then tried, and 
at last experiments made with charcoal alone, with- 
out any addition of ore, were equally successful. A 
process which involved decarbonization sn« oxyda- 
tion was thus effected through the addition of carbon 
alone. The explanation of this seeming paradox is 
to be found in the fact that the intermingled charcoal 
is soon destroyed by combustion, and there remains 
® porous mass of cast iron permeable to air, which 
then becomes rapidly decarbonized under the influ- 
ence of the air alone, us in Tunnen’s method, Un- 
doubtedly when iron-ore is also present, it contributes 
to the process both by furnishing oxygen and sypply- 
ing oxyd of iron to form a silicate with the silica re- 
sulting from the oxydation of silicon ; thus exempli- 
fying at the same time the two modes of decarboni. 
zation. This subject is further discussed by the 
speaker in his ‘* Notes on Iron and Iron Ores.” 

Dr. Hunt then proceeded to show that on the oretical 
grounds it was desirable to select for the manufacture 
of malleable castings such iron as contained, other 
things being equal, the least silicon ; since from the 
oxydation of this element must result a portion of 
silica or of silicate of iron which, remaining diffused 
throughout the mass, must impair its homogeneous- 
ness and strength. He further called attention tothe 
account given by Bavermann, of the production of 
objects in what is called run steel. These are malle- 


drop by drop until a distinct precipitate appears. 
The boiling must now be discontinued, or a bulky 
light yellow precipitate falls down, but the solution 


. must be kept as hot as possible and well agitated 


from time to time. 

Provided the above details are strictly observed, the 
greater part of the Ph is precipitated almost instan- 
taneously. I have often had the whole down in two 
hours, failing, on further trial, to get even traces 
from the filtered solution. Too much care cannot 
be taken in acidifying with Nz Os5, and some prac- 
tice is required ere the exact point can be judged. 


The Decarbonization of lron.* 

In explanation of the theory of the production of 
malleable castings, Dr. Srerry Hunt alluded to a 
method of producing malleable iron devised by Tun- 
ner, the celebrated German metallurgist. In this 
process plates of cast iron, from one-half to three- 


quarters of an inch thick, are packed in boxes of 
quartz-sand, so arranged as to permit the passage of 


air, and exposed to a glowing red heat for several 
weeks—at the end of which time the metal is found 
to be de-carbonized, and converted into malleable 
iron. The impurities which form fusible slags, appear 
in this method to be separated in a liquid form, 
sweating out, as it were, from the pores of the iron, 

In this process, unlike that for making malleable 
castings, the decarbonization is effected by the oxy- 
gen of the air, instead of that of the iron-oxyd. In 
both cases, however, the permeability of the ignited 
metal to gases (as shown by the experiments of H 
Sr. Crams Devi1z,) explains the seemingly mys- 
terious process by which the solid metal is changed 
throughout. 

The working of the Ellershausen process for malle- 
able iron, which, when properly applied, certainly 
gives a very superior product, illustrates both of these 


*Remarks before the American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, May, 1872. 


able castings, the exterior of which, by a process of 
cementation in charcoal powder, is converted into 
steel. In this way it is possible to produce a bar, 
the centre of which is cast iron, the surface blister 
steel and the intermediate portion malleable iron. 


South Carolina Phosphates. 
Dr. Moszs, State Inspector of Phosphates in South 


Carolina, lately sent the following report to the Gov- 
ernor, who has sent it to the Legislature with a mes- 
sage recommending the adoption of laws to protect 


the interests of the State and secure the extraction of 
this valuable deposit with the least possible loss. 
We print the report in full. 
GEOLOGICAL AND CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 
No, 28 Guorce Street, 
Cuaneston, February 20, 1872. 
To His Excellency K. Scorr, Governor of the 

State of South Carolina : 

Sir—Your request for a report on the extent, 
value, and best methods for economizing the phos- 
phate strata belonging to the State receives my im- 
mediate attention. The following statements are 
based upon my personal observation during three 
entire years of practical and scientific study of this 
remarkable deposit. 

A considerable portion of each of the Counties of 
Charleston, Colleton, and Beaufort is underlaid by 
two apparently distinct beds of recent formation, 
very interesting in their character. The upper one 
is composed of a stratified or imbedded rock ; the 
other is less coherent in its nature. The principal 
ingredient of the upper bed (which varies from four 
to twelve inches in thickness) is a phosphate of lime. 
This material forms from 50 to 70 per cent. of the en- 
tire mass. The lower bed, varying considerably in 
thickness, consists for the most part of silicious mat- 
ter and a constantly present phosphate of lime. Upon 
the presence of this latter substance depends the 
value of these strata. 


Over or through these beds flow the Wando, Coop: 


er, Ashley, Stono, Edisto, Coosaw, and Bull Rivers, 
with their network of navigable tributaries. Their 
bottoms are generally covered with the nodular 
masses imbedded in the phosphatic sands. 


No survey has yet been instituted to determine ac: 


curately the extent of water surface under the juris- 
diction of the State, representing a basis for mining 
operations ; but it cannot be less than fifty square 
miles, say thirty thousand acres. The yield of rock 
varies from one hundred to five hundred tons per 
acre, An average estimate would make the amount 
of phosphate rock belonging to the State, and avail- 
able for mining purposes, equal to nine millions of 
tons. This does not include the phosphate of lime 
contained in the subjacent strata, which is very valu- 
able, and easily extracted by proper washing ma- 


chinery. No effort hay yet been made to utilize this 
lower deposit. 


The present value of phosphate rock is about six 


dollars a ton. The expense of laying a proper plan 
for digging the rock is considerable, and may make 
the cost of extraction, for the first year, from three 
to four dollars a ton, including the State royalty ; 
and this even will diminish in inverse proportion to 
the increase of demand. The average cost per ton of 
rock dredged in rivers is less than of that mined from 


land ; consequently the river mining interest will 
regulate the markets, 


With regard to protecting the phosphate deposits 


belonging to the State from waste, I would suggest 
that an agreement to that end might be made be- 
tween the different chartered companies among 
themselves and the State. It might stipulate that 
mining be not conducted in an irregular or superfi- 
cial manner, as this course tends to exhaust the 
workable deposits. Again, it would be of great im- 
portance to the mining companies that may work 
hereafter, that ships taking cargo be not allowed to 
discharge their ballast into the river, as this materi- 
ally deteriorates the value of the phosphate beds be- 
neath. It would be advisable to request the United 
States Coast Survey to publish their maps of the 
above-mentioned rivers in a cheap and convenient 
form for distribution. 


In conelusion, I would call your attention to a few 


facts indirectly bearing upon the subject : 


The Peruvian government has given notice of the 
exhaustion of the guano deposits on the Chincha Igl- 


ands ; the Guanape will only supply the demands of 


the world for a short time. Since this announcement 
civilized nations have sought, in every direction, a 
substitute for the Peruvian guano, The South (Waro- 
lina phosphate strata, the potash and magnesia salts 
of Stassfurt, in Germany, the new source of ammonia 
en the Rio de la Plata, have been discovered, and 
will be utilized, and there is every prospect that the 
gradual disappearance of the Peruvian guano will not 
seriously affect the interests of agriculture. 

Let me add that the demand at present for phos- 
phatic material is greatly in excess of that for potash 
and ammonia. 

In 1865 over ten millions of dollars returned to 
Peru from England alone, in exchange for her treas- 
ures of guano, and the Chincha Islands have been able 
to sustain all the expenses of her government for 
many years. But the revenues from this source will 
have soon disappeared, and that nation will have lost 
her influence on the agriculture of this age. 

The State of South Carolina may take her place. 
I have no hesitation in declaring that five hundred 
thousand tons of our phosphate rock could be annu- - 
ally disposed of in the markets of the world. 
Respectfully submitted. 


Orro A. Moszs, Ph. D, 


A correspondent of the Business Guide submits the 
following explanation of the accidents which some- 
times occur to railroad bridges. ‘It is the custom 
to allow trains to approach the bridge at full speed 


slacking up only when immediately before and while 


on the bridge. The rails on which the wheels are run- 
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ning must therefore resist the momentum, and as 
they are fastened directly to the bridge, a tremen- 
dous longitudinal strain is brought upon it. Espe- 
cially is this the case when the locomotive has passed 
ever and the train, with breaks down, is still on the 
bridge. To illustrate this philosophy, take a small 
wagon and place it on a light table, lock the wheels 
and attempt to draw it across the table. It will be 
readily seen that the table is drawn over in the same 
direction. 

There may be something in this ; but if so the 
cause of injury is due to bad management in two 
respects ; firstin allowing the train to slack up while 
on the bridge, and second in putting on the breaks 
so hard that the wheels cannot revolve. With the 
breaks properly applied all the strain should come 
upon the wheels and the frames in which they are 
set. 


Bessemer Steel from White lron- 

In the Ocst. Zeitschr. fiir Berg-und-Hittenwesen, Nos. 
Gand 7, (1872), M. H. Frawxs, after stating that the 
quality of the steel is better according as the iron 
employed is more free from phosphorus, sulphur, 
arsenic, the metals of the earth, and an excess of sili- 
con, proceeds to the discussion of the question : How 
all the silicon and metals of the earth may be dis- 
pensed with, and the white varieties of pig iron used 
in plece of dark gray iron. By a comparison of the 
heat developed by burning the various accessory in- 
gredients of pig iron—namely, carbon, manganese, 
silicon, magnesium, calcium, etc., and thus deser- 
mining the amount of each necessary to raise a fixed 
quantity of melted iron to the temperature attained 
in the ordinary process in the Bessemer apparatus, 
he shows that in an iron containing 3.6 per cent. car- 
bon, 0.2 manganese, 1.8 silicon, and in which 10 per 
cent. of iron is also oxidized during the conversion, 
with cold blast the silicon affords over half of the total 
heat ; with the blast at a temperature of 500°, the sil- 
icon affords 24-100 of the total heat, to obtain which, 
if no silicon were present, would require an addi- 
tional 1 per cent. of carbon, and 2.9 manganese, so 
that the total percentage of these would be—carbon, 
4.6; and manganese, 8.1, a percentage which could 
scarcely be obtained in pigiron. Therefore, when 
the pig iron is to be entirely decarbonized in the 
converter, and then made iuto steel by the addition 
of spiegeleisen, he concludes that the presence of 
silicon is indispensable. When, however, the iron 
is partially decarbonized, and is converted into steel 
without adding spiegeleisen, a lower temperature is 
admissible in the converter, and for this case he de- 
duces different relations for the substances, as regards 
theheat they afford. Heshows that by this means a 
spiegeleisen (or white pig iron) rich in carbon and 
manganese, but entirely free from silicon, ete., could 
be converted directly into steel from the blast furnace 
without adding anything. He then proceeds to the 
question of producing such iron, rich in manganese, 
and free from ell injurious substances, adding that 
the product depends much upon the quality of the 
ores, dimensions of farnaces and care in working. 
The problem is to get the raw iron as free as possible 
from sulphur, phosphorus and silicon. The means 
for this he gives as: 1. Purefuel. 2. Pure rich ores, 
capable of forming a fusible slag. An especially 
good ore is rich magnetic oxide, especially when oc- 
curring with hornblende. In England, hematite iron 
is famed, to which manganiferous limonite is added 
to furnish the manganese. Manganese must fre- 
quently be added in some shape, and silicates of iron, 
which prevent the reduction of maganese, must be 
excluded. 3. The zone of fusion must be carefully 
regulated, neither too high nor too low. The capa- 
city of the shaft must be somewhat greater than for 
producing quite gray iron ; coarse pieces of ore must 


be avoided. 4. A high temperature in the zone of 


fusion, and the production of a ring which is quite 
liquid at a higher temperature than usual, but cools 
rapidly, not assuming an intermediate, pasty state, 
pe the latter yields an iron poor in carbon. Rich 


cupellation assay. Quicksilver has no influence if 
excess of nitric acid is used, and a strong heat given 
when dissolving. Lead is removed by repeated 
washing of the cbioride. 


ores, with finely disseminated gangue, should be 
chosen, which give a proto-silicate slag, fusing easily 
at 1200° to 1245° C, With true German ideas, he 
says this ore should be employed in fragments not 


larger than a walnut. The slag should always con- 
tain manganese. 


Meteoric Iron. 

When Professor A. Norpensxso.p, of Stockholm, 
the well-known geologist and Arctic explorer of 
Spitzbergen and Greenland, in the summer of 1870, 
visited the basaltic regions, he had the great luck to 
discover some enormous masses of metallic iron em- 
bedded in the basalt rock, which far surpassed the 
famous mass of meteoric iron, found by Pallas on 
the river Jenisey, in Siberia, as well as those of 
Olaumba, in Peru, Bendego, in Brazil, and from the 
Red River, in Louisiana. In 1871 a vessel was sent 
by the Swedish Government expressly to fetch these 
large masses, and inautamn last year they arrived 
safely at Copenbagen and Stockholm. One block, 
of nearly two metres diameter, weighed about 50,000 
Ib., another of 1.3 and 1.7 metres, about 20,000 lb, 
and a third conical lump, of 1.15 and 0.85 metres, 
about 9,000 lb., while, besides, twelve other lenticular 
pieces weighed 1,584 lb. together. In his book, 
‘* Redogarelse for en Expedition till Gronland, ire 
1870,” Professor NorDENSKJOLD, besides his discov- 
eries of cretacean and tertiary formation, describes 
the extraordinary circumstences under which this 
meteoric iron is found. Upon the large island of 
Disko, rises to a considerable height close to the 
shore, between the Laxe and Disko Bay, the basaltic 
mountain of Ovifaktjell, and the shore at its foot, be- 
tween high and low-water mark, is covered with 
boulders of balsatic, granitic and gneissic rocks, em- 
bedded in a magnetic sand. Out of the latter sticks 
up a ridge of basaltic rock, which contains firmly 
embedded lenticular masses of metallic iron, and not 
far from it the above-mentioned blocks were found as 
loose boulders, the laryest only 13 metres distant from 
the basalt rock, so that there is no doubt that they also 
were originally embedded in the latter, and only liber- 
ated from their matrix by the decomposing action 
of the atmosphere and of the sea water. The iron of 
Coifak has the general properties of the meteoric 
iron, and if polished and etched with diluted acids, 
it shows the characteristic Widroanstatten designs. 
It is very brittle and crystalline, but that which was 
taken from the basalt dyke was softer and had a more 
fibrous fracture. Very remarkable are its content of 
chlorine, and the great quantity of carbon, if they 
are really original, and not introduced by the sea 
water, which is highly probable, as the iron oxidizes 
rapidly, and gives off chloride of iron in damp air. 
Three specimens, unalysed by NorpEenskso.p, Norp- 
strom and LinpsrRom, had a specific gravity of 6.36, 
7.05 and 6.24 and contained : 


Assay of Silver Bars in the East indian Mints- 

The Scientific Press gives the following account of 
the method of assay used in Calcutta : 

According to the report of the assayer of the Cal- 
cutta Mint, in the East-Indjan Mints the silver bars 
are assayed by determining the silver as chloride. 
The cupellation assay is not correct enough to satisfy 
the sellers and purchasers ; the Guy Lussac assay is 
not used because most of the bullion contains quick- 
silver, lead, and other base metals ; beceuse a pre- 
vious ct vellation assay is required; because the 
high temperature of the climate causes an evapora- 
tion of the salt solution ; and because'a large number 
of persons would be necessary on account of the large 
daily number of assays. 


Under these circumstances, a process introduced 
by Dopp, jhas been used since 1852. By this, the 
precipitated silver chloride is collected, dried and 
weighed ; 100 parts of chloride contain 75.3 parts of 
silvere We translate the details of the process from 
the Berg. tt. Hutt. Zeitung : 


1. The assay sample is taken by granulation. 

2. The assay is weighed approximately in dupli- 
cate by the assistants, and then exactly by the as- 
sayers ; 18,825 grains (1.22 grammes), corresponding 
to 25 grains of chloride are taken as unity. The 
weights for the chloride are marked in thousands, to 
correspond to fineness. Thus, the piece actually 
weighing 25 grains, is stamped 1000 , 10 grains, 400 ; 
0.025 grains, 1; etc. 

3. The assay is dissolved in 12-ounce pyramidal- 
shaped bottles by means of 14 drams (2.66 grammes) 
of nitric acid of 1.200 sp. gr. for silver holding copper 
only, and of 1.320 sp. gr. for impurer bullion. The 
bottles are heated ona sand-bath until the silver 
commences to dissolve; then 6 oz. cold distilled 
water are added. 


4. The chloride is precipitated by adding 1} drams 
of hydrochloric acid (1.060 sp. gr.) and the closed 
bottle remains quiet for 5 minutes, and then is 
shaken by hand 3or4 minutes. Then the bottle is 
nearly filled with water and permitted to stand quiet 
for 4 hours. 

5. The solution is removed by a siphon, until only 
about 1 inch remains over the precipitate ; the bottle 
is again filled with water and allowed to remain quiet 
for two hours. Only with much copper is a 3d or 4th 
washing necessary. The chloride must not stand too 
long after the second washing, lest it lose in weight, 
get very finely divided, and stick to the glass. 


6. The flasks are emptied into stone ware crucibles 4 24 
(14 in. high), standing in porcelain saucers, byclot-|yinig 248 {164 1,24 
ing the neck of the bottle with the finger, turningthe} (4, |... 0.07 0.35 4 56 
bottle upside down, and letting the contents fall into Be pcehcss fonts 0.27 0.19 0.19 
the crucible. The bottle is again filled with water, Phosphorus BS 0.20 0.07 0. 03 
and the remaining chloride emptied into the crucible | 0.92 1.91 
in a similar manner. The lumps of chloride are} (ine... 0.72 116 0. 16 
pressed in the crucible by glass rods, and the cruci- a 30 

7. From 10 to 150 cruciblesare warmed for an hour} 


in a water-bath until the chloride separates from the 
sides of the crucible and bakes to acake. Then they 
are heated to 150 deg. to 170 deg. C. in an air-bath 
until the chloride is well-dried. The chloride is 
weighed while still warm. 
8. The length of time required is about twenty-four 
hours for afew assays, and three days for a large 
number. In the last case the silver is weighed, dis- 
solved, and precipitated on the first day, washed on | that this iron, though partly found embedded in 
the second, and putin the crucibles, dried and | basaltic rock, must be considered as not of terrestrial 
weighed on the third. Generally eighty assays are | but of meteoric origin, and that n great fall of meteo- 
made daily. ric iron took place in these northern latitudes when 
9. Influence of foreign substances. Gold remains | the basaltic eruptions occurred here during the 
with the silver, and is reckoned as such, ag in the | Eooene period.—Jron Age. 


besides small quantities of silicate minerals. The 
most interesting feature was that of No. 2, dissolved 
with chloride of copper, left 4.79 percent. of car- 
bonaceous residue, consisting in its pure state of 63.6 
carbon, 3.4 hydrogen, and 33.0 oxygen, and resemb- 
ling an organic substance in every other respect. 
However, it may be doubtful whether it was not de- 
rived from the sea. Professor NokpENSKJOLD contends 


= | 4 
| 
| 
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THE COAL TRADE. Philadelphia & Reading Railroad and 


Penn. and N. ¥. R. R.—Coxton, Pa. 


Branches. 
New York, July 5,, 1872. COAL TONNAGE Coal tonnage for week oe 29, 1873. Total 
Anthracite. y For the Week ending Saturday, June 29, 1872, pb, ao Tons. Cwt. Tons. Cwt 

The Fourth of July has played its usual role this week, BY RAILROAD —ANTHRACITE. From 

into consideration the trade is at least fair and with some | from pe Cele, - * Pleasant Valley R. R...... . 1,678 05 51,079 17 
companies, active. There has been a slight advance in Pottsville. 493 01 

elaware and Hudson Company, of which “Harrisburg. 62 17 | To Lehigh Valley R. 3............ 468 08 24,668 04 
spoke last week : Dauphin, 6,250 15 | To & 1,017 17 
Furnace, I 108.576 19 | 8. Contr Be 2,766 14 59,223 14 
Steamer, FOR SHIPMENT BY CANAT. To Ithaca & A. BR. 2,715 13 60,174 16 
Passing Frackville Scales. - - - 13,276 03 | LO Erie R. W. Pockets for shipm’t. 4 656 18 126,294 02 
aces: Mill Creek Zise 17 |'To individuals on line of road.... 134 12 12,667 02 

$70 Beauylkill Valley Seales - - - - To at & above Coxton for 

4 00 Cressona = = = = points between Waverley and 

ny also made an 
Total - - 347 09 Total. 
Company's Lehigh. Room Run. Newport.| - jaminous received from 

4.50 4.25 3.95 | Shipped south from Towanda,..... 35 06 1,255 04 
4.50 4.95 Total of - 7,044 17 | Northern Central 113 01 
2 3.95 SHIPPED WEST OR SOUTH FROM PINE GROVE. 
4.60 4.50 4.35 | Via Schuylkill & Susquehanna R. K.- - 06 ® 192.199 1 
Chestnut........ 4.00 3.90 | “Lebanon & PineGrove Branch - - -- - Lois @ Distributed : 
There is more business than there has been, aa the Total 2,319 08 170,082 03 
CONSUMED oN LATERATS. O. Central R. 4 20,677 1¢ 
8 of coals, The carrying trade is theref sehigh Valley, 85 06 937 
rying trade is therefore |  scnuyikill ValloyScales. - - - - 598 03 | 'To individuals on line of Railroad. ...... 358 00 

uite act 9) 68 00 
q active. Otherwise-the market this week is just Mt. Carbon i oOo 875 13 | To points on line of road f f 
about the same as it has been for a fortnight past Pine Grove “ Company 202 15 

No one seems to understand how the trade maintains it-| “> ™*™*4™ 7,352 04 192,129 13 
self at such rates, but there is no more talk of applying a acs ee le 3,067 01 Grand totals transported: on 
panacea to the troubled coal companies, as there was a | Received via Allentown, K. Penn’a br, - 90 | Anthracite... 05 319,915 00 
2 ‘Alburtis T0902 OF 192,129 13 
ago, and the dealers are waiting for the trade to “ L179 14 pe 

some natural way. Loy 09 512,044 12 

Bituminous. Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, 

The P P “BIT: UMLNOUS. Repcit of Coal transported over the Lehigh Canal 
wonder in the bituminous trade is that its business | grom Harrisburg. - - «+ = 697908] Div of Central Railroad of New Jersey for the- ora Sok Ad 
is 80 good in the face of the low rates for anthracite coal, | \ ———_ ng RH, ,G. & N. Br. ere te June 29, 1872, and for the year 1872. WEEK. YEAR. 
Business is good and in some cases active unction oe Se sipiieliaaigee 00 Yorwaided East of M’ch Chunk by Rail 45,232:038 833,248 13 

COAL FOR COMPANY'S USK. Forwarded East of du., by Canal 26,919,18 270,468 13 
nthracite o's - 6,688 06 
Anthracite Coal Trade for 1871 and 1872. - 73,456 03 1,182,210 14 
The following table exhibits the quantity of Anthracite Coal 
‘ passing over the following routes of transportation for the week Forwarded East of M. Chenk by Bail.. $7,715 08 443,022 13 
: ending June 22, 1872, compared with the week ending June 24 pm | Delivered at and above do., 1,328 06 £7,669 16 
| 1871. i Total tor Corres Tnerense Forwarded East of do., by Canal 20,316.18 104,632 06 
COMPANIES Weeks _| last year. ast Year. | Decrense, 59,360 07 575,824 15 
and | Increase on 7,492 16 391,049 12 
Leh, Val Branch - - 103,876 19 | 127,-7417| d 24,297 18 | Decrease “ * 

"Phila & Reading R.Rt 1 2,087,540 148,223 2,702,062 Shi by Genel No 40,347 (9 |} 34,231 00|d 3,883 11 | Increase on Canal,....- 6,603 00 1€5,836 07 

Valley 600908 ‘trom 4,880 38/1 2.481 39 || “Of the above there was transported on account 
a fi 4 J 
am 2,319 08} 2,098 11 | i 29 17 Lengh Coal Nav. CO. 25,290 15 380,263 OL 
Consumea on Laterals - - 3.067 07 2.776 12 | i 99) 15 Wilkesbarre Coal & [ron 29,933 12 479,563 10 
enn, Coal Uc 4 | | 5 

Total Anthracite paying treig’ t 148,222 11 | 172,79113| 4 24,569 02) Corresponding period last year— 
Del. & Hua. Canal 36,491 218,101 53.378 | Bituminous - 6,969 08 | 11,624 03) d 4,532 15 | Coal & Nav. 21,362 14 143,650 03 

“ “ Wan Total of all kinds paying freig’ t | 156,211 19 104,313 16} d 29,101 17 | Wilkesbarre Coal & Iron 26,841 15 364,074 02 

Trevorton 18,759 (250,627 | ‘Total Tonnage for Week - | 262,023 14| 188,76717| 26,744 03 | 18 304,008 
Wi Valley Goal Go.. 2.14) 40,436 LL | 2926521 19) i 644,132 12 | 

| Totaltodate - | 3134478 v5 | 2517089 16 |i 617,368 69 Delaware and Hudson Canal Compa 
i | From Schuylkill Haven 29,9000)! 36,80110'd 6,94 10 oal mined and forwarded by the Delaware and Hudson 
Big Lick Col... ........ 3,348 160,849 10,591 * Port Clinton 2,454 00 2,322 00 |i 132 00 | Canal Company for the week ending Saturday, June 29, 1872. 
(497,567 5,051,511 "617,707 9,634,828 3 ry 4 6772 10 WEEK. SEASON. 
1870 USI, 517, Total Tonnage per Week- - | 32,354.00} 39,12610'd 6,772 10 Nortl 
ae 497,567 §,051,511 «| 324,199 09 8,838 10 NOrth 05 1,272,815 11 
Decrease i 
- Totalto date - 356,553 09 327,96500 i C9 
20,140 4,583,317 | Report of Coal over Central | Total 1872 OL 1,451,419 16 
* These fi 


of N.J. (Lepigh and Susy, Div.) 
Week ending June 29—Compared with same time last year. 
WEEK , WEEK YEAR YEAR 


WHERE SHIPPED FROM 1872., 1872 1871, 
tons ct | tonsct. | tons owt. | tons.cwt. 


Corresponding time in 1871 : 
06,145 19 294,598 00 
Bouts 12,224 10 85,911, 06 


Neo a gures are for the week and fiscal period commencing 
+ Less coal transported for Co’s use and Bituminoas coal. 
Bituminous Coal Trade, 1871 and 1872. 


The following table exhibits the quantity of Bituminous Coal 
passing over the following routes of Transportation for the 


Ha ‘aoe June 29, 1872, compared with week ending Juy 


380,508 0 
Increase North.... 


Decrease North . 
Increase South.. 


Wyoming Re —— | 08 | 42007 0) | 17| 473136 18 
Lehig Reston | 611401} 297719) 97766 12 £504 15 
Beaver Meadow Kegion 


Decrease 


21,164 310,144 19,102 270.148 | Mauca Chunk Region . | 9720 16) 6367 17 | 2128.6 6199 06 070,910 10 
Totals 70805 | 64864 09 | 1249402 05 | 550881 02 Lehigh Canal Coal Trade, 
*Harrisburg & 11522 303/885 6,080 275,604 | | 08 | 03 Shipped for the week ending June 28, 1872. 
f OL. B. Beer. 16,643 | —— | | Week. Week 
P. & N.Y.0. & It. 147,666 7,852 192,190 | Forwarded Kast of Mch Tons. Cwt. Tons. Owt. 
Oumberl’a Branch Canal 6,081 89,301 6,729 8,472 | Chunk by Rail 45232 08 | 37715 03 | 839248 13 443u22 13 | Total from Mauch Chunk Region —8,308 11 91,971 08 
ss Railroad 1601 37625 826 4 Worwarded East of Mch Beaver Meadow ** 4,353 02 44,704 13 
8,794 | "Ghunk by Canal. . . | 18980 00 | 10454.17| 16870415) 4600000) « Tresckow 2,55. 15 16,029 05 
T -—— — —— | Delivered at andabove | 130402) 1328 06 “ Mahanoy “ 643 02 
Otal............ 76,889 1,725.790 71,045 1,600,289 | MauchOhunk . 09 | 118506 | 2849308| 2766916) « Hazlet 4,809 11 
71,045 1,600,289 L. V. R. K at Packer’n on 7,544 02 88,926 01 
Decrease.............- 5,844 125,501 Delivered to L, B. K. Upper Lehigh 1,350 15 11,521.02 
PlymouthBridge | 5601 04| 418917 | 106101 07 1561617} “ Wyoming “ 2,168 11 17,506 13 
elaware Lackawanna estern Rail Road 
Yotals Total 26,919 18 
Compan 270,468 12 
Coal transported on the eee Lackawanns, & Western oft the above there sas ! . Corresponding week last year 20,316 18 104,632 06 
6 On acc’n 
Railroad for the week ending Saturday, June 29, 1872. ot Oo...... | 16982 04 | 10381 17 | 28820113) 80218 11 Increase 6,603 00 165,836 07 
WEEK. C. & L. | 29933 12 | 26841 15 | 479658 10| 964073 02 Decrease ‘ 
Shipped North Tons. Owt, Tons. Cwt. | | 38 03 | 444201 13 H. & B.'T. R. R. Coal Trade. 
Shipped 42,527 v0 1,066,932 16 Decrease oo For week ending June 4,579 00 
Pennsylvania Coal Company. Bame time last 6,856 00 
1,393,489 18 | shipments of Pittston Coal for the week ending June 29, 1872 - 
Shipped 20,087 00 101.942 07 a Decrease .......... 
Shipped 47,071 11 241,898 18 ‘ EK. YEAR. | Total amount shipped to --148,843 00 
By Railway....... 22,584 16 571,193 05 28,461.10 16 | time last year. 
Decrease... 9,280 02 Increase 1872. .429,012 11 


DOCTORGO. SOM 00 


| 
. 
j 
‘ 
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Report of Coal Transported over Lehigh Valley 
Railroad 


Report of coat tonnage for the week ending June 29, 1872, wit 
totals to date, compared with same time last year. 


WEEE. TOTAL 


WHERE SHIPPED FROM. Cwt.| Tons, Cut. 
Total Wyoming.......+..c0.ceceseceesserees 11,856 08 300,561 15 
64,627 03 | 1,208.548 08 
“ Upper Lehigh......--- 16 1,416 
“ Beaver Meadow.... 15,863 08 414,354 10 
13,225 19 209,661 14 
“ Mauch Obunk.. 88 18 1,038 04 
time last year. ° 3,3 
Incroase........ | 21,766 13 | 1,339,000 09 
orwarded Kast from Mauch Uhunk by , 
72,229 08 | 1,728,284 17 
Same time iast | @1,7756 16 690,994 13 
increase..... 10,453 13 | 1,086,200 04 
DISTRIBUTED AS FOLLOWS. 
Forwarded East trom Mauch Obunk by 
4o Kast for use L, V. R. 1,004 07 2,743 10 
Delivered and above Mauch Ubunk for | 
use of L. V. 1,004 12 33,900 14 
ToP. &N.Y.1 8,323 14 195,160 17 
‘to R. in “Mount ‘Carmel. 1,322 12 
To D. H.& W. R. BR... 583 18 16,159 07 
ToL. 48. BK KR. at Packerton for ‘rail.... 173 12 7,161 06 
Delivered at M’b Chank 26 08 1,082 06 
a on line “ road “above Mauch 
LE AED ERE 115 00 10,636 16 
= “at Penn Hav., tor 
ee 3,950 07 
Do. forcanal . 7,044 02 84,392 08 
To Lehigh Cana! Mauch Chunk. 4,996 04 49,626 0) 
‘Lo Catawissa Railroad......... cove 13 5.194 11 


“5.878 2,136,480 19 
Schuylkill Canal. 


Leport of coal transported over the Schuy!ki!! Canal for the week 
ending Saturday, June 29, 1872. 


Tons. Cut. 
Total for 
Previously Uhis year 324,199 09 


same time last year. 314,435 10 
Shamokin Coal Trade. 


For week ending June 29, seves 19,759 05 

Same time fast year........+-.+ oe «++ 14,002 U8 

Total amount shipped to date .........ccceseercsececcseecs 250,527 O7 


Same time last 200 OD 


pees 


Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, 

The following is a statement of Coal Transpu'ted by the 
Delaware and Hudson Cxunal Co. for the week ending June 29, 
1872 

FOR THE WEEK. FOR THE SEASON, 


By Delawere and Hudson Canal, 63,315 513.864 
By Railroad, Kast 11,887 326.180 
“ ‘“ West.. 7 578 175,241 
“ Bouth.coe 9575 178,604 
Total Tons ...... «+... $1,865 1,193,889 


Fer the same period last year. 
FOR THK WEEK. FOR THE 8EASON. 


By Delaware and Hudson Canal, 36,491 218,101 
By Railroad, 11,338 98,827 
Total Tons 63,477 328,841 


Statement of Coal Transported over Cumber 
land and Pennsylvania Railroad 
During the week ending Saturday June 29, and during the year 
1872, compared with the corresponding period of 1871. 
WEEK, 


ToC.40.Canal To B.40.R.R.C. Total, 


Tons, Owt. ‘Yons, Tons 


ove 19,102 09 24,979 16 44,082 04 

: | 21,164 08 | 29,664 15 60,829 03 

a | 2,061 19 | 4,685 00 6,740 19 
YEAR. 

270,148 06 600,755 06 870,908 12 

310,144 00 610,824 16 920,968 16 


Decrease...... 39,995 uu 10,069 10 1 50,065 04 


Cumberland Branch R. R. 
WEEK. 


0 ©. £0. Canal. 


To B.40.R.R. Co Total. 

Tons. Cwt. ‘tons Owt. Tons. Owt. 
6,728 12 828 15 7,667 07 
° | 6,080 18 1,601 04 7,682 02 
Fncrease.........| 647 14 
Decrease....... 772 09 1% 15 

YEAR. 
18 8,794 08 97,266 06 
89,300 12 37,624 17 126,325 09 
Troreaso.........| | 
Decrease. 828 14 28,830 09 29,669 03 
Prices of Coal by the Cargo, 
[CORRECTED WEEKLY.| 
Company Coals. 
July, 1872. 
lL. Str. Gra. Eg. Sto Chest 

*Scranton at E. Port...........363 365 375 375 420 3 75 
*Pitteton at Newburg ......... 350 353) 350 3580 370 3 50 
*Lackawana at Weehawken...350 559 350 350 390 350 
Wilk’b’re at Hoboken..... res | % 37 385 385 425 3 80 
Old Oo. Lehigh at PtJohn’n 5 25 — 450 450 460 40 
Lehigh at Eliz. Port......... % 425 450 400 


5 00 4 
For freights to different pointe see Freighte. 
* To contractors only. 


AT NEW YORE, AT PHILADELPHIA. 


5. July 
SOHUYLEILL. k, A. W.A. R. A. W.A. 

5 50 50 
Chestaut,...... 42% 

LEHIGH. 
Lamp, (along side).... 5 35 — 
Broken........ «++ 40 
Ege... 4 60 

SPECIAL OCOALS.* 
Honey Brook, Le’ h Ww. A, 4 00@5 00 -_- -_— 
Spring Mountain ‘ — 
Sugar Loaf.... “ - — 
Old Compy’s... 4 00@5 15 -— 

Girardville.... “* om 
Hill & Harris.. 3 16@4 - 
McMichael... “ 3 25@4 -_— 
Henry Ulay.... “* = 
Powelton...... “ oa 


Prices at Baitimore—July, 1872. 
Wholesale Prices to Trade. 


Wilksbarre, by cargo or car load... 6O@4 85 
Pittston and Plymouth, 4 60 
Shamokin Red or White Ash, do.... 
Lykens Valley Red Ash, do......... 
Zerba 
By retail, all kinds per ton of 2,240 Ibs...........-. 6 50@7 50 
George’s Creek and Cumberland f. o. b. at Locust 
Point for & 65 
¥airmont and Clarksburg gas f. o. b. at L. Point.... 6 00 
BITUMINOUS COALS. 
Kittaning Coal Co.’s Phenix Vein, f. o. b. at Phils... --$ 
Lemon ss 
Consolidation Coa! Co.’s on 
Maryland Coal Co. 


Prices at Georgetown, D.C., and Alexandria, Va. 


duly, 1872. 
George’s Creek and Cumberland f. 0. b. for shipping....$ 4 75 


Prices at Havre de Grace, Md, 


July, 1872. 
Wilkesbarre and other White Ash for Cargoes......$4 25@4 50 
Shamokin Red or White 25@4 50 


Bituminous Coals (Cumberland), 
New York ° 6.0 


Freights.—July 5, 1872. 


Cumberland. Anthracite. 
= | 
3 3 5 
TO EASTERN 3 > 
Amesbury ...... 
Bangor .......... 300: 30 
285) 280 210 250 235 
| 230) 2 40) 1 00 12 12 
2 1 55 1 80 1% 
CohassetNar’ows | 2 80 
Dighton ......... 2 50 
Kast Oambridge. 210 2 45 2 35 
Fall River...... --| 240) 250 1 65 65 1 75 
Hackensack ..... 
Hartford...... oo | 280 1 60 1 75 
Hoboken 2 00 56 
Jersey City...... | 200 565 
Middletown 140 1 60 
Mystic ...... 
New Bedfor -| 250) 260 16) 190 
Newburyport ...| 290) 310 22 2 65 
New Haven ..... 240) 240 1 00 12 120 
New apaen.. 249) 250 12 1 50 1 45 
Newport. 1 55 1 80 1 75 
New York ....... | % 15} 196 55 65 60 
Norwalk ........| 240) 250 100 123 12 
Norwich... .... -| 260 13% 1 60 1 55 
Pawtucket....... 26) 275 160 1% 1 85 
Portland .. 275 210 
Portsmouth, N. ii 3 00] 300 230 2 55 
Providence......| 240) 2650 1 56 1 85 175 
Sag Harbor 130 
- 285) 285 22 
mford .. 1 00 12% 
Stonington 130 1 60 
Taunton... 210 
Warren... ° 1 60 
Washington..... 
TO RIVER PORTS, 
Albany.......-.. | 300} 230 3 55 
Catakill.......... 60 
Cocksackie...... 50 
ng..... 20 
2 2 20 
Haverstraw. | 230 
UGBON | 230) 225 40 
New York ....... 
-| 225 45 
Poughkeepsie 22 30 
Rhinebeck 30 
Rondout.. 30 
Saugerties. 40 
Sing Sing . 50 
Stuyvesant...... 55 
‘Tarrytown....... 50 
Troy | 300) 240 75 
West Point..... 20 
Yonkers 50 


Jury 9, 1872. 


Prices of Gas Coals. 


July, 1872. 
PROVI 
Corrected weekly by Louis J. ee Jr.,41-43 Pine p at., N.Y 
Coaree Slack. 
Block House....... $1 60 $- 75 


Vessels are being chartered at $3 00 to $3 25. 
Vorrected by Bird, Perkins & Job, 27 South street. 
Coarse. Culm of Coal, 


124 
22% 
1a 
16 -8 


= discount from the prices of tne coarse Coal on purchase of 5000 
tons and upwards. Duty onal! slack con) or Culm : 40c. per ton 
of 28 bushels, 80 pounds to the bushel, On all bituminous coal or 
shale: 75 cents per ton of 28 bushel. 


AMERICAN. 

Currency 
Westmoreland......... $710 @-— 
Fairmonnt G Ce of N. Y. 7 @- — 
Despard Uoal 7 @ — 
710 @-— 
Newburg GrreiG -— @-— 
West Fairmount Gas Coal...... 700 @-— 

4T PHILADELPHIA. 

600 @-— 


Prices of Foreign Coals. 


July, 1872, 
Duty $1 per ton, 
Corrected weekly by ALFRED PARMELE, No,'32 Pine N. Y. 


ere 12 00@13 00 
. co 00 ce 19 00@20 00 
14 00G16 00 
Per ton 2,240 lbs., ex-ship. 
PRICES FROM YARD. 
Liverpool House $14 00@16 00 


nnel, od oscece 19 00@23 00 
oa ton 2,000 Ibs. delivered. 


Foreign and Provincial Freights, 
July 1872. 


Foreign, 
Newcastle ond Ports on Tyne, per keel of !11 1-5 tons £ 
Liverpool, 6 per cent primage 
TO NEW YORK. 
Provinctal. 
. oc #3 00 
BY 32 
Port Ua edonia... 3 15 
TO BOBTON. 
Lingan .. oo ee oe ee oe ee 3 00 
Cow Bay .. oe oe oe oe 300 
Port Caledonia . .. oF oF e8 3 00 
Little Glace Bay oe oe ee 290 


Rates of Transportation to Tide Water. 


BY RAILROAD. 
TO PORT RICHMOND, PHILADELPAIA. 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, from 


for consumption (#1 85 less drawback,....... 1 30 
MAUCH CHUNK TO ELIZABETHPORT. 

L. V. Railroad from Mauch Chunk to Phillipsburgh......... $0 66 
R. B.,N.d., to 0 98 
Shipping expenses at port... 
OD 
MAUCH CHUNK TO PORT JOHNSON. 
by R., or L. & 8. R.R. from M. 0, to $0 66 
O. R. R., of N. J., Phillipsburgh to Pt. Johnson... 0 98 
Shipping expenses... 0000 26 
$1 99 
TO HOBOKEN 
L. V. R. R., Mauch Chunk to cove 66 
Morris & Kssex R. R. SaEnpevange vo Ho oken,..... 0 98 


TO SOUTH AMBOY., 


PENN HAVEN TO ELIZABETHPORT. 

V. RR. Haven to Phillipsburgn .. es 07% 

O. RR. of N. J. Phillipsburgh to Elizabethport.. oo o 098 


MARKET REVIEW. 


Inon.—The arrivals of Scotch Pig eontinue free and in 
excess of the demand, and, notwithstanding a still 
further advance, since our last, of 2s,a3s. onmixed num- 
bers on the other side, the market here continues dull 
and depressed. we note sales of 500 tons Glengarnock 
at $47,50; 200 do. Eglinton, 300 do. Oarnbroe, on private 
terms; and a rumor of several tons more, brands not 
named, at higher prices, but which we could not trace 
to any authentic source; we quote Eglinton $47a$48, 
Glengarnock $48a250, and Gartsherrie $52a$53. American 
continues very firm and scarce, and it would be impos- 
sible to obtain any large quantities ; we quote No. 1 
$53a$53, with sales ot 150 tons No. 1, ex Lehigh, at $52; 
No. 2. $50a$51 ; and Gray Forge, ¢48%59—nominal. The 
market for English Rails is very quiet at $73 gold, though 
there have been some sales of outside lots at a littleless 
than this figure. Oldare without change at $4950 gold. 
New American are in fair inquiry, and some 3000 tons 
have changed hands on terms not made public. Scrap 
is dull and nominal at about $50 currency from dock, and 
$55 from yard. The market for Bar is in an anomalous 
position, prices of Refined from store being over $10 per 
ton less than it woul& cost to import. Our domestic 
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Works, however, have not advanced their prices of late, 
so that there is yet a small margin on Philadelphia Mill 


prices, as compared with those from store, bere. With | 


the great enhancement of values in England, however, 
and a firm market for Pig here our Mills will no doubt 
be compelled to advance prices, sooner or later- We 
learn by cable, that Bar in Liverpool advanced another 
pound on Saturday last, bringing ‘‘ Lord Ward’s Round 
Oak” to £16 2s. 6d.; **B. B. H.” and simular grades to 
£15 178. and “J. 8. & Co.,” “W. P. & Co.,” and 
equal to these, to £15 7s. 6d. f.0.b. The latter is the 
grade chiefly imported, and at these figures, will cost 
here in store about $121 currency perton. This great 
disparity, it would seem, must stop all importations, uo- 
til there shall be more harmony between the foreign 
market and our own. We learn that even on these ad- 
vanced figures there is a probability of a further rise. 
By the new tariff, the duty on Bar at £15 7s. 6d. per ton, 
is $4,72 per ton more than by the previous law, in conse- 
quence of the greatly enhanced price abroad, and the 
proviso in the law, that no Iron shall pay a duty of less 
than 25 per cent. ad valorem. Russian Sheet is held 
firmly—250 packs No. 2 Stained sold, supposed at 144 
cents gold. 


PHILADELPHA, July 1.—(From Circular of Edward 
Samuel.)—For Lehigh Foundry Irons, the market is 
very strong, and parcels can be readily placed; but 
Schuylkill and Susquehanna are difficult to sell at much 
lower figures. Schuylkill, No. 3, Forge numbers are 
held firmly at $43,50 a $44, and Mottled $41,50 a $42 —Le- 
high Forge $2,504$3 higher. Wrought scrap is nominal. 
Old Rails are offered at $50 a $51 gold—about $3 #@ ton 
below cost of importation. Manufactured remains un- 
changed. We quote at furnace, American No. 1 Foua- 
dry Pig $53 a $55, No. 2 $51 a $53, No. 3 Forge $46 a #47, 
and No. 4 White and Mottied $43 a $44. 


Corren—Manufactured is without change. New 
Sheathing 43 cents, and Bolts and Braziers 43 ; Bronze 
and Yellow Metal Sheathing 30, and Y. M. Bolts 32. 
The market for Ingot is at a stand, and prices are nom- 
inal, but favor buyers ; 334 cents is asked for Lake for 
immediate, and 34 a 344 for forward delivery. 


Lrap—Foreign Pig is very quiet, but held steadily at 
6 cents gold for ordinary. Bur 94 cents, Sheet and Pipe 
11, and Tin-lined Pipe 15, usual discount to the Trade, 

SpeLTER—Is without demand ; nominal price 6; cents, 
gold, forCommon, and 7 for Silesian. 

Srezu—There is no chavge this week—leading sizes 
English Cast, continue scarce. 

Trn—Pig remains very quiet, and we hear of no busi- 
nees ; it is understood that most of the duty paid lots 
that have been pressing upon the market are now cleared 
off, and holders of the small supply out of bond now aek 
37 cents gold and upwards for btraits ; for delivery after 
August 1st, 35 cents gold is demanded. Plates are in- 
active, prices, however, are steady and firm at our 
quoted rates. 

Zinc- Sheet continues quiet at our quotations, with 
only occasional transactions—50 casks Mosselmann sold 
from agents’ hands at 9} cents, less 4 per cent. gold. 
American Dry is quoted at from 8 to9. Metalic 10 to 104 
Manganese 4+ to 5c. per Ib. 

METALS. 
New YORK, July 5, 1872. 

1RON.—Duty: Bars, 1 to cents Kailroad, 70 cents 100 
Bs.; Boiler and Plate, 144 cents @ h ; Sheet, Band, Hoop, and 


Scroll, 14 to 1% cents @B; Pig,87# ton; Polished Sheet, 3 cts, 
@D ; Galvanized 24; Scrap Cast, $6; Scrap Wrought, $8 per ton. 


Store Prices, 


50 C0@51 00 
48 (W@49 00 
85 — 

Store Prices, Cush, 
Bar, 25 00.4135 U0 
Kar, Refined, 9% to 2 in. rd. & sq. 1 to6in. x 4% to 1 1n..110 0@Q— — 
Bor, Refined, 154 to 6 by 4 & 5:16 & 244 to 2% rnd. #q.. 115 (0@— — 


er, Menned, 1G 15¢ by 56 ul7 @- — 
Ovats and half-round 127 50 
BG — 60 
Horse Shoe 120 00@130 00 
Rods, % to3-16inch.......... 114 [0.9155 0) 
Sheet, Hussia, 2s to assortment (gold)........ — 4 18% 
: —t}@— 7 
eet, D. an 
Sheet, Galy'd, Nos. 10 to 
Rails, Englisb (gold), $ von..... 73 noe - 
ils, American, at Worksin Pa............. 83 00 286 00 


COPPER.—Daty: Pig, Bar, and I 
PD; Manufactured, 45 per cent. ad val. 


e All Cash, 
Copper Braziers, 160z.and over........-. ~ 

Copper, Old Sheathing, &c. mixed lots 2 @— 

Copper, Old, for chemival purposes, 14@16 0z... -—- @ — 
Copper Engtish Pig....... 324%@— 33 
Copper, American ingot.......... — 


nan, 5; old Copper 4 cents 


23 
Yellow Metal, New sheatning & Bronze..... — 
LEAD.—Duty; Pig, $22 100 Bs.; old Lead, cents 


Pipe and Sheet, 2% cents Db. 


Galena. P 100 
Spanish (gold’....... ee -— @6 62% 
German, GO, .... -— @6 62 
Knglish do. ....... eee 6 6234@T 
BOP © ces @- 
Ripe... (NOE). -— 611.0 
Coiwe 


li, Shaw & Willard Tin-Lined Lead Pipe 16 cts. ® Db. 
STEEL.—Duty: Bars and ingots, valued at 7cents ® PM orun- 
der, 2*,cents; over7 cents and not above 11,3 cents ®D ; over ll 
centa, 344 cents ® Bb, and 10 @ cent ad val.( Store prices. 


English Cast (2d and Ist qa PD....... — 19 
inglish Spring (2d and_ let quality),........ - @— 
Knglish Blister (2d and Ist quality).......... — 16 
Knglish Machinery, — 114@— 13% 
Mnglish German (2d and Ist quality)......... — 114@— 12 
American Blister “ Black Diamond”. .... 
American, Uast, ‘I'oo! do. @ @— 
American, Spring, GO, @!1 
American Machinery GO. 10 @— 10% 
American German, do. @1 


TIN.—Duty: Pig, Bars, and Blocks, 15 cent. ad val.; Plate 
and Sheets and ‘l'erne Piates, 25 Pcent. ; Koofing 25. ad val. 


Gold Db. 

PLATES. 
Pair to Good Brands, Gold. Currency, 
I, O, Oharcoal, @ box...... $13 25 @13 50 $15 00 @15 0 
12 2 @12 90 13 75 @14 75 
Uoke ‘Verne... 19 50 75 1200 @12 50 
Charcoal Terne...........+ - 1175 @12 00 13 60 
SPELTER—Duty: In Pigs, Bars & Plates, $1.50 p. 100lb 

Plates, foreign........... (gold)...... p. 100 fh, 6 712 


ZiNC—Duty : Pig or Block, $1.50 per 100 Ib. ; Sheet 2c. per Bb 
ver ib.— 10 —® 105 


San Francisco Stock Market, 
BY TELEGRAPH. 


_ New Yor, July 5, 1872. 
Our report from the San Francisco Stock is dated the 
2nd inst. Excepting aslight advancein Gould, themarket 
is weaker. Belcher and Kentuck being, ‘‘ respectively” 
$100 and $30 lower than per last report, the remaining 
items in the list have declined in about the same propor- 
tion ; the following are the reports for the dates as an- 

nexed : 
vune27, July 2. 


140 137 
168 
116 
280 270 
109 12 
150 173 
oe 1000 930 
4 44 
Hale & ee 


Eureka G. V.. 


h 
Raymond & 


American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
OFFICIAL BULLETIN. 


Announcements to Members and Associates. 


I. The dues for the year ending May, 1873, are now 
payable, All Members and Associates who have not 
paid their dues are requested to do so at once, by 
sending in postal orders, or checks, or money, ten 
dollars to the Secretary. 

All Members and Associates who pay their dues 
for each current year, strictly in advance, will have 


ENGINEERING AND Minitna which is the 


ceedings and transactions, and all important papers 
read before the Institute and all notices of mee 
ings. Back numbers cannot, as a general rule, be 
sent. 

IL. It is expected that the more important papers 
read before the Institute, and the debates thereon, 


| will be pubjished in annual or occasional volumes 


| to which those Members and Associates will be en- 


| titled who have paid their dues. 


_ the Secretary in advance of the meetings, giving the 
| subject and length of their papers. 
| also called, in this connection, to Rules 12 and 13. 


IV. The ninth rule has been amended, so thal 


IIL. All authors of papers are requested to notify | in brief and fre 


AND 
MINING JOURNAL; 


In addition to the many attractive, interesting and 
valuable features already associated with this Journa 


= Technicai and Professional 
Organ, 


the Editors have determined to incorporate into it 
columns a 


Department of Popular Science, 


containing readable articles on the latest results of sci- 


entific inquiry in every realm of knowledge. This de- 
partment is 


siice the space for it is obtained by omitting the weekly 
lists of the U. 8. Patent Office, now no longer required by 
our business. 


THE ENGINEERING AND MININ 
JOURNAL 


is the organ of 

The American Institute of Mining 

Engineers, 

and is regularly received and read by all the members 
and. associates of that large and powerful society, the only 
one of the kind in this country, Itis therefore the best 
medium for Advertising all kinds of machinery, tools and 
materials used by engineers or their employees, 

Buy A copy; READ THe DEPARTMENT OF PoPULAR 
SCrENCE ; SEE THE 

General Excellence 
OF THK PAPER, AND SEND YOUR SUBSCKIPTIONS TO 
THE SCIENTIFIC PUBLISHING CO., 
WILLIAM VENTZ, Secretary, 

F. O. Box 4404, 27 Park Place, 


THE 
SCIENTIFIC PRESS, FOR 1872. 
VOL. XXIV. 

The weekly issues of the Prxss will contain reliable 
Information for Practical Miners, 
Treating on the Opening of Mines, Mining of Ores, Milling 
of Ores, Smelting of Ores, Separation and Roasting of 
Ores, Amalgamation, Saving of Gold and all Precious 
Metals, New Processes of Metallurgy, New Discoveries of 

Mines, Mining Engineering and Hydraulics. 
For Inventors, Mechanics and Manufacturers. 

All new and important developments in Scientific and 
Mecbanical Progress, Patents and Inventions of the Pa- 
cific States, Progress of Home Industries, Hints for Local 
Manufacturers, Illustrations of New Machinery, Reports 
of Popular, Scientific and Industrial Lectures, 

Cur Mining Summary 
Gives the progress of mining work from week to week in 
the various counties and districts throughout the princi- 
pal mining regions of the United States, arranged in al- 
phabetical order. It is the most extensive record of min- 
published in the world. It affords the in- 
telligent miner a rare opportunity to know and profit by 
the work and experience of his neighbors. Miners have 
few sources of practical information in their calling, and 
should embrace every reliable means for improvement. 
Mining Operators and Shareholders, at home and abroad. 
ae y examine our Summary with increased interest and 
profit, 
Our “Domestic Economy” 

Embraces new and important facts which should be 
known in cabin and household. Short and interest- 
ing—the articles under this heading are freely read and 
practiced with profit and improvement to the readers. 

The Press is not strictly a “ paper for professional, aci- 
entific men” but rather a 

Liberal Popular and Scientific Journal, 

Well calculated to make practically scientific men from 
our intelligent masses. his is our stronghold for ac- 
complisbing ood. Plain, correctand pleasing language, 


sent to their address, regularly and weekly, the | casi'y comprehended by all, confined mostly to short ar- 


ticles, is our endeavor 
The New and Novel Developments 


organ of te Institute, and will contain the pro-| in the progress of this comparatively new section of the 


Union, but recently settled and now rapidly increasing 
with a population of tke most intelligent and venture- 


{-| some people, attracted from nearly every quarter and 


clime on the globe, enable us, with due enterpri to dis- 
play vigor and tresbness in our columns, not . t with 
in similar journals elsewhere. 
Hundreds of Dollars 
are oftentimes saved to the readers of this paper by a 
single hint or article of information in its columns ; such 
instances have been repeatedly reported to the editors 
and proprietors during their long connection with the 
Przss. Our Reber presents 
A Great Variety of Industrial Information, 
sh form, suited to the wants and tastes of 
the readers of this country, which is not obtainable other- 
wise so timely or in so cheap and convenient form. As 


Attention is | awindustrial publication, meeting the wants of so many 


kindred industries this journal stands pre-eminent and 
without a precedent. 


A list of valuable mining books published in San Fran- 


there will be hereafter three meetings a year, in | cisco sent free. 
February, May and October. The meeting next Oc-| wit couding 


tober will be held at Pittsburg, Pa. 


Mantin Secretary. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


on without delay. A trial is not expensive. 

Subscriptions, payable in advance, $4 per annum. 
Single copies, post-paid, 10 cents. Four sample copies 
25 cents. Address DEWE 


Publishers, San Francisco. 


Added to the usual Reading Matter - 
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DEPARTMENT OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Air—Treatment in Wine Making. 
BY ADOLPH OTT.* 

By treating wines with air, we understand the for- 

cing of air in minute subdivision throngh must or 
young wine during the process of fermentation. The 
temperature of the must is maintained at 80° Fabr., 
air being impelled vigorously through it for about 
halfan hour. This operation is repeated every suc- 
ceeding day for a few minutes at a time till ferment- 
ation is completed, which takes place in from five to 
fourteen days. A few days later the fermented wine 
may be drawn off trom the lees. One or two months 
after being pressed from the grapes, it will be found 
perfectly clear, of a more pleasant flavor than com- 
monly fermented wine, and subject to no after-fer- 
mentation, in fact, equal to wine stored for two or 
more years. 
From the excellent work of Pasteur ‘Etudes sur le 
vin,” we learn that French wine producers have long 
been acquainted with the favorable effect of an in- 
creased access of air to the must, and Liesia, over 
thirty years ago, expressed himeelf in favor of open 
fermentation. Although this latter method has not 
been found successful in all cases, there are many 
instances known which prove that wines produced 
by open fermentation ripen more quickly than wines 
fermented in a close cask. In the Department de 
Meurthe, especially in the vicinity of Nancy, France, 
an exceedingly pleasant wine (called Vin la pelle or 
Vin de pelle) of free, ripe taste is obtained by beating 
the must for forty-eight hours with large iron shov- 
els. Fermentation, of course, ceases during this 
period, but after that the must will ferment much 
quicker, so that the husks will float on the surface 
after about twelve hours. Wine thus treated, accord- 
ing to E. Somes, brings 20 per cent. more in price 
than ordinarily fermented wine of the same year and 
grape. t 

Mr. d’Hevreovser, of San Francisco, is the inventor 
of e new method for treating wines by means of at- 
mospheric air, (described in the introduction), which 
has not only been adopted by American vintners, but 
is now so generally employed in Southern Germany 
that no must not air-treated is allowed to go into the 
cask. The process is, for instance, «xclusively em- 
ployed for the costly Johannisberg wines. ‘+ While 
nothing could be simpler than the method of Mr. 
says, Prof. in the American 
Chemist for August, 1871, ‘‘the idea involved in its 
application was so entirely foreign to preconceived 
notions as to require the exercise on the part of its 
author of the best qualities of the original inventor.” 
But let Mr. d’Hevurevse speak for himself. In a let- 
ter to Dr. Buanxennorn, the editor of a German 
journal, devoted entirely to wine-growing and wine- 
making, he says : 

**T conceived the idea to aerate wine after several 
years’ thought upon means to make wine soon ready 
for shipping, since I became convinced that Califar- 
nia could only secure herself a prominent place 
among wine-producing countries. 

‘** An observation in baking bread in the wilderness 
led me to the first application of the air treatment. 
I found, namely, that by kneading the dough well, 
by beating the air into it, as it were, Awigorous fer- 
mentation was secured, and the bread became very 
porous and palatable. Later on, Prof. Wuitxey, the 
State Geologist, made me acquainted with a new 
method of Pasrrvun of preserving wine by heating it, 
and in reading a condensed report of his work, I was 
very much surprised to learn that Pasrzvur, although 
familiar with the fact that turned wines may be re- 
stored by airing, had not followed up this observa- 
tion, while it is now established that the heating may 
be dispensed with by a proper air treatment. ° 

** Mostly in the wilderness, occupied with the sur- 
vey of yet unexplored regions, it was only in April, 
1868, that I found a German wine dealer in San Fran- 
cisco readyto adopt myplan. Accordingly, I treated 
in November of the same year, about 80,000 gallons, 
and so successful was the experiment, that wine thus 


treated arrived in New York in a moat excellent con- 
dition, after having been on board for 160 days, (from 
February to August, 1869), while otherwise a portion 
of wine of two or three years age always arrived in 
an improper condition.” 

With regard to the theory of air-fermentation, three 
views might be presentd : 

1, Either it is the oxygen alone which acts favora- 
ble on the growth of the yeast ; or, 

2. Oxydation of albuminous bodies takes place, 
which bodies, in their non-oxydized condition, act 
injuriously on fermentation ; or, 

3. The influence of the air impelled into the must 
is confined to the sowing of a larger amount of germs, 
in which case direct addition of pure yeast would 
bring about the same result. 

The question now arises : Are all the causes acting, 
end in this case, which must be regarded as the 
principal one? There can be no doubt that a part 
of the albumen is rendered insoluble during air 
treatment, and is thus removed from the liquid. In 
fact, such has been found to be the case by Sacus 
and von Baxo, who’discovered coagulated albumen 
in the lees, together with fragments of cells, crystals 
of oxalate of lime, and converted tannin.t However, 
only a small portion of albuminous and glutinous 
matter is removed in this wise, the greater. portion, 
as now established, is assimilated by the yeast-plant, 
form of protoplasm and thus removed from the fluid. 

Pasteur, we believe, was the first who called atten- 
tion to the intimate relation between the oxygen of 
the air and the growth of the yeast-plant. He found 
that yeast grows very vigorously if exposed to air, 
decomposing little sugar, while, as he states, more 
sugar is decomposed but less new yeast formed, if the 
effect of the air be excluded. 

It is evident, however, that the specifically heavier 
yeast-cells, to which no oxygen is offered in this 
manner, must receive the same, either from the air 
dissolved in the fluid, or from bodies possessing the 
property to absorb oxygen in large quantities and 
transfer it to the yeast-cell. 

The presence of such bodies in vegetable juices has 
been fully established by and Roxsuer 
They found that they enabled the must to pass 
readily and quickly into the so-called spontaneous 
fermentation, in offering to the young yeast-plant 
sufficient nourishment. In the air-treatment more 
oxygen is offered to these oxygen-bearers, by which 
they are enabled to fulfil their functions more vigor- 
ously. With regard to the introduction of germs 
into the must, they consider it only as secondary 
factor. || 

The fact that the yeast in its first stage of develop- 
ment needs a large amount of oxygen is in accord- 
ance withjwell-known facts from the teachings of vege- 
table physiology. Says Dr. Frrz: “ Sprouting seeds, 
perts of plants in rapid growth, as buds and flowers, 
require large quantities of oxygen. As long as the 
propagation of the yeast takes place with unimpeded 
access of air, fermentation is feeble; the yeast-cell 
consumes the sugar in order to form cellular matter; 
part of the organic substance is thereby converted 
into carbonic acid in uniting with the oxygen pres- 
ent. If the oxygen, absorbed by the liquid has been 
consumed, the yeast-cell withdraws the oxygen 
which it now requires from the sugar, and thus 
causes the decomposition of the sugar, and with it 
the impulse to fermentation is imparted.”§ 

Dr. Firz holds the opinion with us that the gluti- 
nous matter is withdrawn by the yeast and thus re- 
moved from the fermenting fluid. That wines which 
have been subjected to air-treatment contain less 
nitrogenous matter than those treated by the old 
plan is proven by the fact thai, in heating them after 
PasTEvn’s plan, they remain clear, or nearly so, while 
those not treated become more or less turbid. 

Having presented the views, most current in regard 
to air-fermentation, I wish now to call your attention 
to the latest investigations of Dr. May Rerss on the 
yeast fungi. 

An interesting fact, discovered by him consists in 
the observation that, while the fermentation of malt- 
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liquors is produced by one and the same fangus— 
Saccharomyces cerevisiae—the fermentation of wine is 
produced by at least three or four species of fungi, 
which perform their fuactions either in turn, or to- 
gether. 


The mostabundant of the yeast fungi of wine is 


Saccharomyces ellipsoideus (ferment alcoolique ordinai: 6 
du vin, of Pasrzve). In aliquid capable of fermen- 

tation these cells multiply themselves by means of 
buds. Ata low temperature (+ 5—10°,C.) slow 
reproduction ensues. Parents and offspring dis- 

unite before new buds are formed, and the 
cells sink to the bottom (fermentation from below). 

At a higher temperature parents and offspring propa- 

gate, when yet undivided. 


They are in this case often carried to the surface of 


the liquid by means of the bubbles of carbonic acid, 
these forming an yeast cover (fermentation from 
above). 


When wine-yeast is cultivated on boiled carrots, 


some of the buds become reproductory organs, in 
forming new cells in their interior by means of a di- 
vision of their granular protoplasmic contents. When 
brought back into young wine these inclosed cells re- 
produce themselves as formerly. In malt liquors, the 
wine yeast retains its specific form, size and manner 
of development. 


Dr. Rezss has determined another fungas of wine : 


Saccharomyces apiculatus. The buds of this 
species assume the form of a citron, and reproduction 
only takes place at the joints ; they are turned up in 
such a manner that their longitudinal axes form right 
angles with the axis of the mother-cell. 


It seems that in the fermentation of white-wines the 


principal fermentation is begun with by S. apiculatus 
and afterwards conducted in conjunction with S. 


ellipsoideus. Gradually, the former species disap- 
pears, while the latter increases, and in after-fermen- 
tation it takes the principal part. There are other 
species, which as a rule, appear in the process of fer- 
mentation, but they seem to be of less importance. 

Formerly, it was suggested that the yeast gorms 
originate from the air of the fomenting room. This 
belief must be abandoned. The germs of the yeast, 
according to Rzrss, occur on the surface of the 
grapes, more or less abundantly, and especially on 
injared and fouling parts. Foreign germs are not 
discovered in the must, after aerating the same ; the 
yeast formed in such acase is rather unusually pure ; 
infact, it seems that all those germs which are not 
essential to a vigorous fermentation are paralyzed. 

With regard to the results obtained by Mr. 
D’HevReEvsE, in treating wines by his method, we 
might produce numerous testimonials, some of which 
reveal very interesting facts. We prefer, however, 
only to quote one statement. It is that of Prof. 
CuanpiesB. He says :—‘‘ We have witnessed some oi 
the effects of Mr. processes with satis- 
faction. The white wines of Sonoma, in California, 
which have been treated after the manner patented 
by him, are entirely free from the disagreeable ground 
tast (‘gout de terre”) which is so objectionable in 
the average wine of California, and at a few months 
age had the qualities of wines thoroughly ripened by 
three years of ageing.” 
In conclusion, I would say that Mr. D’Hsungvse 
has employed his method with like success for the 
germination of malt grain, and for the purification of 
water, vegetable oils, and saccharine}juices, and he 
recommends the system in the transportation of meat 
to prevent decay. 
Considering all «he facts, the lesson taught may be 
considered in a few words :— 
Surface contact of organic substance with stag- 
nant, confined, or slowly-morving air, favors de- 
structive putrefaction in organisms ; but intimate 
contact with rapidly-moving air opposes putrefac- 
tion and decay, and promotes preservation. 

*Read before the Polytechnic branch of the Amtrican 
Institute, May 17, 1872. 
+ Wiirlembergisches Gewerbeb latt, 1867, page 380. 
tAnnalen‘der Oenologie. 1 vol. pagel7. 1869. 


\|Annalen der Oenologie. I. page 225. 
§Annolen der Oenologie. I, page 440, - 
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they are often ready to ruin themselves in blindly 
groping about by hand labor. Thus they leave a 
mine when they c>me to the water level, first tak- 
ing care to consign it to ruin by cutting out the pil- 
lars that contain ore. This, of course, is not the 
history of every mining venture of the Mexicans, but 
it is the history of those districts where the veins 
contain soft ores—clays filled with carbonates of lead, 
containing silver, etc. 

’ After lying idle some years exposed to the ravages 
of the water, which in the rainy season pours down 
in floods, pillars and wood-work suffering most seri- 
ously, it is a common thing for some American to 
purchase. He finds labor cheap, and is assured that 
the Mexicans who have worked the mine once can 
work it again, and do it for very much less than an 
American engineer and American workmen will cost. 
He spends a year in opening and cleaning out the 
old works, and perhaps has little trouble from the 
rains. Bat bythe second rainy season he finds him- 
self at the water level; his miners had worked, as 
they always do, in tortuous, insecure passages, un- 
supported by timbering, and when the rain comes, 
the labor of two years is destroyed in a night. Then 
he buys a steam pump. It has to be of a kind that 
he can place at the bottom of the mine, for no sys- 
tem of rods, that will work, can turn the thousand an- 
gles in his passages. But if his pump works, his 
men cannot ; the mine is filled with steam, and even 
then one-third the water he raises runs back to con- 
dense what steam he can keep down. This descrip- 
tion is notimaginary. Of one district in Mexico said 
to contain more than one hundred mines, only one 
was in operation last winter ; but if the others are 
ever resumed, their history is likely to be that given 
above. And there are other districts like this. 


In such a condition of affairs, air machines would 
have done perfect work. The mine could have been 
ventilated, the water cleaned out, and the work could 
have gone steadily on. Tiere would have been a 
certain loss of power in the use of air, for that re- 
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Even where the difficulties in using steam are not 
so great, we may expect increasing employment of 
these machines, which, from their compactness and 
excellent performance, are finding favor. In Ger- 
many their use is already quite extensive, for pump- 
ing, drawing stuff, rock-boring, coal-cutting, winding 
machinery, winches and the like. One firm has sup- 
plied pumping engines of this kind tothree mines in 
Westphalia, one in Silesia and ten in Bohemia, 
while more than ten mines are mentioned as having 
hoisting machinery worked by air. 


Air Machinery for Mines- 

The use of compressed air machinery in mines is 
certainly destined to increase. In some cases old 
mines have to be opened, which, having been worked 
at a time when the science of mining was less ad- 
yanced or had made little progress in this country, 
present difficulties that with steam machinery are al- 
most unconquerable, except by one method — the 
opening of entirely new works. This, however, is 
not always agreeable to the engineer or to the owner, 
and any method by which new works can be avoided 
is sure to meet with favor. Such a state of affairs is 
found in Mexico, where mining, when not pursued 
under the direction of foreign engineers, follows ex- 
actly tke prescripts of the Spaniards and the system 
of 150 and 200 years ago. The works of the Mexi- 
cans are nothing but burrows. They avoid solid 
rock, and excavate only in blandura,” or the soft 
filling of the vein, when they have it. Even their 
mining nomenclature expresses this fact, for in some 
parts they do not call themselves miners, but ‘‘ ratto- 
ni”’—rats, burrowers. ‘The phrase miner there means 
one who mines intelligently and scientifically. They 
will not lay out any expense on machinery, though 


Tue Biaxe crusher now makes its appearance asa 
witness in the field of geological inquiry. Dr. 
Mrrcne.t exhibited at a late soirée of the British 
Institution, a series of flints broken in this machine, 
the object being to prove that by the natural fracture 
of flint, flakes and chippings are produced, which in 
the minutest details coincide with those flint flakes 
which have been so largely collected, and commented 
on as being the rude implements of the early races 
of man. Dr. Mrrcge.t also showed a variety of 
broken flints picked up in gravel roads, which were 
also identical with the typical forms, which have 
been described as precursors of those arrow-heads, 
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&c., which are evidently manufactured articles. Of 
course the argument was that much of what we take 
tobe the work of man, is but the natural result of 
the fracture of flint stones by accidental means, and 
we must therefore be careful in ascribing to man’s 
agency the production of these peculiar stone imple- 
ments, when we find them under such circumstances 
as associate the time of their origin with some too 
distant geologic age. 


New Publications. 

PrincrPues or Grower ; or, The Modern Changes of 
the Earth and Its Inhabitants Considered as Illustrative 
of Geology. By Bart., M.A., F. 
R. 8. Eleventh and Entirely Revised Edition. In 
Two Volumes. Vol. L Illustrated with maps, 
plates, .and wood-cuts. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 1872. 

This work was first published in 1830, and nine 
editions appeared before 1854. The tenth edition, 
containing numerous additions, was published, the 
first volume in 1866, and the second in 1868. We now 
have ‘an eleventh edition, presenting probably the 
final form of the views and conclusions of the emi- 
nent and venerable author, who hus lived to see the 
school which he founded predominant throughout 
the world, and himself ranked as the chief of living 
geologists. 

The first five ecitions of the ‘‘ Principles ” embraced 
a part of the subject which has since been relegated 
to the companion work by the same author, the 
‘*Elements uf Geology "—namely, an account of 
those ancient changes in the earth's crust which con- 
stitute the speculative part of geological history. But 
the “Elements” is merely an application of the 
Principles.” It is Lyell’s great title to fame that he 
boldly asserted the phenomena of’ geological change 
in all ages to have been produced by causes siumilar 
to those now operating ; and that, by a masterly de- 
scription, classification, and analysis of recent terres- 
trial changes, he established the probability of this 
speculation, The old-fashioned way of referring the 
effects recorded in the rocks to catastrophes, catacly- 
sms, convulsions, revolutions, etc.—the device with 
which ignorance hindered investigation —received at 


| bis hands a decisive overthrow ; and a new tendency, 


most beneficial to the science of geology, was intro- 
duced, leading those who would find the clue to the 
history of the earth as it has been, to study the earth 
as it is, and is becoming. 

The ‘‘ Principles of Geology ” will therefore remain 
a classic always, whatever may be the progress of the 
science which it did so much to form. No student 
of geology can afford to be without it ; and the ap- 
péarance of another edition of it, from the author’s 
own hand, bearing the fruits of his largest experience 
and maturest thought, is an event tor which the sci- 
entific world may well be grateful. 

The most important alterations and additions in 
this volume, as compared with the tenth edition, re- 
late chiefly to meteorological and climatic questions, 
and to the temperatare and form of the ocean bed, 
and of its living inhabitants. On these points much 
valuable information has accumulated during the 
last dozen years, particularly through the extensive 
and careful examinations carried on by deep-sea dredg- 
ing. The geological proofs of former changes of cli- 
mate, and the indications that the distribution and 
height of the land have been paramount causes of 
such changes, have been greatly strengthened by 
these reinforcements of evidence; and the chapters 
on these subjects, together with that on marine cur- 
rents, have been re-written with reference to these 
late developments. 

The first five chapters contain an admirable review 
of the progress of geology, conducting the student 
logically and chronologically to the discussions which 
follow. The first of these discussions deals with the 
prejudices and hasty theories with regard to the dura- 
tion of past time and the intensity of the agencies 
which were at work in the earlier geological ages. 
These two topics are intimately connected. So long 
as geologists endeavored to account for the develop- 
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ment of the earth and its inhabitants according to 
the dates of Archbishop Usher, allowing only six 
thousand years for the accomplishment of stupendous 
changes, they were obliged to assume causes little 
short of miraculous in their energy and rapidity of 
action ; and sfter the error as to time was surrendered, 
the error as to force still lingered. Lyell’s argument, 
however, for the agreement of the ancient and mo- 
dern causes of change must be regarded as conclu- 
sively overthrowing these notions, and opening the 
way toa truly inductive and progressive investiga- 
tion. The action of climate, aqueous and ingneous 
causes as they now éxist is described and considered, 
occupying the remainder of this volume, It is pro- 
vided with an excellent alphabetical index and table 
of contents, and has been prioted in handsome style 
by the publishers, whose cheap but handsome edi- 
tions of innumerable scientific books have laid under 
obligation the scientific public of the country. We 
must add in conclusion that Sir Charles Lyell’s works 
are among the most fascinating to readers of merely 
general culture. They do not require technical learn- 
ing for their comprehension ; and they repay perusal 
with instant entertainment as well as permanent profit. 


of the boat, to keep the chisel rigid in its vertical 
position. This timber was shod with a conical 
socket of wrought iron, weighingjabout 300 lbs,, hav- 
ing pyremidal point of steel. The manner of opera- 
ting was similar to that of an ordinary pile driver. 
About three months was consumed in trying to make 
this work after it was completed, and not one yard 
that could be called the work of the chisel was taken 
out The chisel itself was not fitted for the work, 
and the jar or shock from striking an uneven place 
in the rock was very severe on the boat and ma- 
chinery. 

The new chisels were not finished in time to do 
anything that winter ; they were of wrought iron, 9 
ft. long and 10 in. in diameter, with a pyramidal 
steel point, weight 3300 lb. Theupper end worked 
loosely in a ‘‘ head” from which the chisel was sus- 
pended. This was to allow the chisel to glance 
without injuring the boat. This ‘‘head” was made 
of a combination of plate iron, steel, and rubber 
_8prings—Osgood’s patent. Two months of breaking 
down and repairing brought about numerous altera- 
tions. 1859. Boats worked from 20th of April till 
23d of December, except one month during June 
freshet. Did good work at lower chain. 1866. 
Worked from 6th April till end of October, then 
stopped ; the appropriation of $200,000 being ex- 
hausted. June, 1861. The boats were sold to con- 
tractors op canal around the Falls of the. Ohio; 
worked during low water season of 1861 and 1862. 
The upper course of rock (20 in.) was removed, but 
the next course being 9 ft. thick it was found impos- 
sible to break, and their use wasabandoned. One of 
them woes sold to the Kanawha River Improvement 
Company, but never used, as the work was sus- 
pended. Have worked in sandstone, .magnesian and 
gray limestone, flint, conglomerate and granite 
boulders. A hard, free stratified rock of any kind 
can be worked to advantage. This (at Duck Creek) 
is the most difficult of any that I have ever seen 
worked and pay expenses. Given chisels that are 
properly constructed, and a good stratified rock not 
over 3 feet in thickness, there is no difficulty in do- 
ing work expeditiously. The chief difficulty to over- 
come is the wear and breakage of the ‘‘ heads.” 
Constant experimenting ever since chisels have been 
used has not succeeded in finding any combination 
or construction of materials that will stand more 
than six weeks’ ordinary wear before they have to be 
removed, and some of the parts replaced with new. 
The object has been to make them as light as pos- 
sible and have saflicient strength, and the best that 
have been used are made of tough elm or basswood 
and raw ride, bolted together so as to bring the raw 
hide where there is the greatest wear, at the neck of 
the chisel. 


Three gentlemen at Freiberg, Messrs. Arnim, 
Junge and Mitzopulos have devised a new blowpipe 
gebliise. The arrangement is as follows :—‘ A com- 
mon wide-mouthed bottle is carefully fitted with a 
caoutchouc cork bored with two holes, into each of 
which passes a piece of glass tube bent at a right 
angle. On to one of these tubes is slipped the ca- 
outchouc tube coming from an ordinary caoutchouc 
bellows, whilst the other is put in communication 
with the blowpipe nozzle by mears of four pieces of 
cioutchonue tubing joined by three pieces of glass 
tube, drawn to a fine point at each end. This forms 
the main peculiarity of the arrangement. When air 
is forced into the bottle by the blower, in jerks, it 
finds a difficulty in escaping as fast as it comes in, 
on account of the six fine openings in the glass tubes 
that it has to pass through on its way from the 
bottle to the nozzle, and it thus acquires a certain 
pressure in the bottle, and flows ont towards the 
nozzle as a regular blast. The bottle may be about 
6 inches high by 34 inches wide, with a neck 14 
inches indiameter ; but of course the dimensions 
are of no great importance. On the whole a some- 
what large bottle is better than a small one. The 
pieces of glass tubing we useare 2 inches long by j 
of an inch ip diameter.” This arrangement may be 


Endless Wire Rope Tramways. 

To Tue Eprror : Sir—In your notice of ‘‘ Hallidie’s 
Endless Wire Rope Tramways,” in the current num- 
ber of the anp Minina JournaL, you 
speak of ‘‘ wire rope tramways” as ‘‘a European in- 
vention.” This is an error. So long ago os 1832, 
Mr. Persr Ooorzr erected a wire rope tramway ou 
the Canter property, near Baltimore, and operated it 
succesefully for several months in the transportation 
of earth for filling up low lands. In 1853 we erected 
such a tramway, over two miles in length, at Ring- 
wood, New Jersey, according to the plans of Mr 
Coors, and found no 4ifficulty in transporting iron 
ore, in buckets, over that distance. We have reason, 
therefore, to believe and to assert that the invention 
is of American origin, and that Perzr Coorzr is en- 
titled to the credit of it. 

Very respectfully, 
Coorrn, Hewitt & Oo. 

New York, July 1, 1872. 


About-Town Jottings. 
BUSINESS AND PERSONAL. 
Personal announcements and basiness notices in- 
serted in this column, at fifty cents per line. 

Root’s Wrought Iron Sectional Boiler, manufac- 
tured by the Root Steam Engine Co.,'500 to 510 Secoud 
Avenue, New York. 

Utica Steam Engine Co. (formerly Wood & Mann 
Steam Engine Co.,) 42 Cortlandt street, N. ¥. 

Post & Goddard have removed to No. 111 Liberty 
street. Dealers in Taps, Dies, Reamers, Drills and supplies 
generally. 

American Submerged Pump. Power attachment— 
cheapest and best in the market, 55 Chambers street, N. Y. 

Roper Caloric or Hot Air Engine, 124 Chambers St. 

Blake Bros., New Haven, Conn., manufacture Stone 
Breaker for crushing ores and mineralsor every kind into 


smal! fragments, preparatory to their further comminution 
by other machinery. 


The Niagara Steam Pump Works, 23 Adams street, 
’ Brooklya, N. Y., are now working to their fullest capacity. 


Engineering and Mechanical Notes. 

Mr. H. 8. Brown, who has been engaged on the im- 
provement of navigation at the Rock Island Rupids 
gives the following account of a method for breaking 
rock away, under watet by means of heavy chisels. : 

The first attempt (that I ever heard of) at cutting 
or bréaking rock under water by means of chisels 
was made in the summer of 1855 at Brown’s Patch 
on the lower rapids by Major I. G. Froyp, United 
States agent, and he claimed to be the originator of 
the idea. The chisel used consisted of a stick of oak 
timber ten feet long, about one foot square, with 

bars of railroad iron let into the sides to increase the 
weight and form ‘‘ribands” to work in the uprights 


of use to some blowpipist whose apparatus has 
broken down: Bat with india rubber ‘‘ balloons” 
at two or three cents each, and with the present 
facilities for obtaining them by mail, hewever dis- 
tant the operator may be from cities, it can hardly 
supplant the convenient and serviceable forms of 
reservoir now in use. 


A French company is seeking a concession for a 
system of underground railways in Paris. Three 
lines are proposed : 

1. From Neuilly to the Boulevard St. Denis, and 
to the Bastile. 

2. From the Bastile to the Boulevard St. Michel, 
and to Montroage. 

3. From La Chapelle to the Halles, and to Chite- 
let. ; 

The first line has a total length of six and seven- 
eighth miles, the second of a little more than eight 
thousand yards, and the third of five thousand yards. 
The longest tunnel will be about two miles in length, 
and on most of the roads there is to be a good deal of 
open cutting ; but the third line will be mostly tuv- 
nel, and a system of artificial ventilation will have to 
be employed. The width of the tunnels will be usu- 
ally twenty-nine ‘eet six inches, but in some cases it 
will be reduced to twenty-six feet. The cost is esti- 
mated at about $1,000,000 a mile. The gross receipts 
per mile, estimated upon the basis of the omnibus 
lines, should amount to $198,000, but such a result is 
not looked for before the lines shall have been fully 
developed. During the first few years M. Masson, 
the engineer who has prepared the plans, does not 
anticipate a larger traffic than exists upon the Lon- 
don Metropolitan Railway. The cost of working is 
estimated at forty per cent. of the gross receipts, and 
upon these data the interest upon the capital realized 
would be 7.47 per cent., which would rise to ten or 
twelve per cent. when the lines reach their full devel- 
opment. Whoever has observed the wonderful ac- 
tivity of life and busiuess in every part of Paris, 
would naturally expect success for this scheme if un- 
derground roads are to be ever successful. But the 
correspondent of the Engineering thinks that the cer- 
tain outlay is too great and the profits too doubtful to 
give encouragement to the projectors. We believe 
the concession has not yet been granted. 


The Revolving Rabble- 

The introduction of the Danks puddler has revived 
many of the old schemes for rabbling by machinery. 
Dormoy’s rabbler is brought forward with especial 
prominence. Mr. Dormoy makes his rabble revolve 
instead of giving it the reciprocating motion of other 
mechanical rabbles. The motive power is applied 
to a drum on the tool by az elastic belt, the arrange- 
ment being like that used for machine hair brusbes, in 
the barber shops. This relieves the puddler of all the 
hard work, and for once in the history of that labo- 
rious process, ‘‘an elderly gentleman, with specta- 
cles, and his overcoat on” has been seen to puddle. 
With this tool a reciprocating motion is not needed. 
Its great speed—from 300 to 800 revolutions per 
minute for white pig, and from 800 to 1,000 for gray 
metal—is found to give it all the mechanical energy 
required. The end of one form of rabble, about jour 
anda half inches in diameter, when revolving with 
500 revolutions, necessarily has a speed at its circum- 
ference of nearly 600 feet per minute. On the other 
hand, the iron, even when boiling, is not thrown up. 
The centrifagal impulses are not sufficient to over- 
come the cohesion of the hot metal. The power re- 
quired has been indicated by Brepermay, now 
of Floridsdorf, near Vienna, at from one-quarter to 
one-half of a horse powez per furnace per hour ; but 
the draught would necessarily increase towards the 
end of the heat. Experience with oscillating rabbles 
points to more or less improvement in the quality. 
Mr. Hurcurnson improved the quality of Cleveland 
iron with his revolving rabble. Monsieur Dorwoy 
has puddled with success some old cannon balls the 
Turks left behind them at Temesvar, in Hungary, so 
white, and containin g such a lerge quantity of arse- 
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nic as to be utterly intractable by the ordinary pro 
cess ; he has also operated. at Zeltweg, in Styria, upon 
pig metal alloyed with copper and sulphur; upon the 
sulphurous pig metal of the Loire and that of the 
Moselle. 


Colorado of ore now in sight in the mine, justifies the owner in: 

From the Miner of June 20 we copy the following notes | sig actively forward with the developments already ~ 

on the mines in Clear Creek County. ommmenced. 

pe RL 4 But we have not got through with the dashing opera- 
This isa silver vein of great promisc. The owners tions .of Mr. yet. He has lately the 
have only lately commenced work on their property, and Victoria lode, a large and valuable mineral vein, situated 
the results already obtained are highly satisfactory. 
The vein is incased between well defined walls. The wage 
country rock is granite, As yet the ore vein is quite There is about 18 inches of ore in sight in the bottom of 


MINING SUMMARY. 


Utah: ' small, but the indications are that it will increase in s a 80 feet nA » on this property. The ore yields 
From the Salt Lake Tribune of June 15. breadth as depth is gained from the surface. The first |* . 
TINTIC GROVE DISTRICT. class ore yields by mill sample 417 ounces in silver per 


cut the discovery shaft at a depth of 50 feet from the : 
surface. As soon as the cross cat is completed, drifting 
east on the vein will go forward. We are confident from 
& personal inspection of the Victoria. that development 
will prove this mine to be of great value. We are eredi- 
bly informed that Mr. Guznn has purchased two valuable 
mines in Cascade district, Chicago Creek. Mining is 
going forward on this property with highly encouraging 
results, The value of the ore rangés at about 200 ozs. 
per ton in silver, If a few more gentlemen like Mr. 
GiEnn, with brains and capital, would visit our mimes, 
inspect and purchase mines themselves, an impstus: 
would be given to mining industry that would peorle 


every mining district in Colorado with thousands of ine 
habitants. 


This district is situated in Wah Wah range cf moun- 
tains in the Western part of Beaver County, thirty-five 
tiiles due vest of North Star District. The district is 
twelve miles south of Wah Wah Springs on the west side 
of the range. A stream of water runs through the district 
from east to west, emptying on Desert Valley. Anabun- 
dance of yellow pine timber, suitable for sawing into 
lumber, exists in the bottoms and on the hill sides to- 
gether with plenty of smaller timber for othar purposes, 
and the grass range is good. 

The mines discovered are situated in a quartzite belt 
and the ledges are well defined, of large size, many of 
them having been traced for a mile in length. The 
rock assays from $15 to $396 per ton, and is free milling 


ton. The Antelope belongs to the Pelican family of 
silver veins and crosses Cherokee Gulch a short distance 
below the Eagle Bird. 


MORSE OR LAURA DALE. 


A short distance east of Cherokee Gulch, and not very 
far distant from the Pelican discovery, one of the richest 
silver mines, the Morse, situated on Republican moun- 
taip, can be seen. The mine is well opened by shafts 
and cross cuts. There are 22 men at work inthe mine 
and the amount of ore raised is large. The first class 
ore has a value of from 300 to 600 ounces per tonin sil- 
ver. Some distance east of discovery along tunnel, on 
which work is progressing day and night, will cut the 
vein at considerable depth from the suritace. The mine 


’ Cook is the discoverer of the mines and recorder of the 


ore. The prospects are that it will make one of the 
largest camps in Utah. 

The camp was organized on the tenth day of May last 
by five miners, who defined the boundaries of the district, 
and elected a recorder. The district is ten miles north 
and south, by six miles cast and west. The Mastodon 
ledge was taken as the centre of the district. Judge 


district, and is engaged in working them, with fine pro- 


ects. 
_ OCOLUMBIAN DISTRICT. 


Our able correspondent has again furnished us some 
important items from Columbia: ‘There are forty men 
here all at work and permanently located. Among the 


companies at present operating we find the Augustes, 


Chauticleer, Champion, Dolly Varden and the Columbia 
Chief. Chanticleer is down 16 feet and shows a threo 
feet vein of ore which is galena and Carbonates, assaying 
$24 in silver to the ton and 70 per cent lead. The Cham- 
pion mine has struck some very rich ore in their ghaft. 
Columbia Chief, a new discovery situated on St. Nicholas 
Hill, is down 10 feet, showing a two and a half feet vein of 
almost solid galena from the surface to the bottom 
of the shaft. The Dolly Varden, also a new pro- 
spect, bids fair to rival the best, though there has been 
but little work done on it. A piece of rock broken from 
the croppings assayed $107 in silver. The ore is & free 
milling chloride, All the miners in that vicinity are 
bragging about their chlorides. There is one mine here 
which has uponits dumps 150 tons of ore which is being 
daily increased at the rate of from three to five tons a day 
with one shift of hands. It is a tremendous body of ore 
and the prospects are that it will equal the best mines in 
the country when fully developed. ; 

The principal part of the ore extracted here is of too 
low grade to ship away, but all would pay if worked here. 
Wood and water in abundance and plenty of furnace sites 


to be given away. 
DEEP CREEK MINING DISTRICT. 

This district, which is of great extent, has its mines 
in granite and limestone, and so far as surface indica- 
tions can determine, they are of great extent. It is 
true we have no horn silver here to cause an excitement, 
but we have what will be of far more value im the end, 
viz., large bodies of medium ore. In the early days 
prospecting was carried on only in the granite formation, 
but recent discoveries lead to the belief that the }ime- 
stone may prove the best formation, showing a& it does 
mines of vast extent and variety. 

I have just ‘returned from a visit to the Dutch Moun- 
tain, and have rarely, if over, seen a better prospect for 
the amount of work done. Indeed, it is but a prospect 
as yet, for the few men there had found so many loca- 
tions that they had time to do but little work on each. 
The ore is carbouate and galena, and apparently of ex- 
cellent quality. Our correspondent complains that the 
out-of-the-way locality of Deep Creek prevents the real 
value of its mines from becoming known. Two com- 
panies, however, one from Chicago] and the other from 
Philadelphia, are becoming interested, and will no doubt 
furnish sufficient means to make developments that will 

7 ibe value and character of the minsz. The Phila- 
delphia company, says our correspondent, are patentees 
of a new mill that crushes ore in a new way, and which 
they design erecting in the district. 


must be yielding at the rate of from $100,000 to $150,000 
per annum. 


of rich lodes, the Pelican, Zephyr, Eagle Bird and Ante- 
lope, all of them yielding large quantities of bigh grade 
milling and smelting ore, one of the prominent mineral 
veins of Sherman mountain, the Coldstream, can be seen. 


in mining upon which he has just entered. 


COLDSTREAM LODE. 
Directly N. W., within about 3.000 feet of that cluster 


About one year ago we were at the discovery, and saw 
the discoveres uncover the vein. During one brief year 
the former owners mined out from this great, true-fis- 
sure vein $200,000 worth of ore. The property is now 
owned by W. W. Glenn of Baltimore, a gentleman of 
means who possesses the requsite ‘snap’ to mine suc- 
cessfully, and the ‘tunnel chief’ of Colorado, Frank J. 
Marschall is the superintendent. 

In the brief space of one month, since the mine has 
been in the possession of its present owner $10,000, net, 
worth of ore has been taken out. The average value of 
the ore by sample axsays being 390 ounces per ton in sil- 
ver, and 40 per cent. lead. We have the figures to show 
that this mine has, in the space of about one year, pro- 
duced $210,000. This product, during the present year, 
will be eclipsed by a largely increased yield. 


Mr. Glenn, has with wise forethonght, determined upon 
the following developments, upon which work is now 
actively going on: the discovery shaft, now 50 feet 
deep, is to be sunk an additional 50 feet, and a level 
driven west 190 feet to intersect a shaft tobe sunk 110 
feet from the surface, 


This will give 50x190 feet of stoping ground. Directly 
above this portion of the mine the former owners stoped 
out nearly all the ground, aud obtained the ore value at 
the sum of $200,000, stated above. Judging from the 
amount of ore in sight in the discovery shaft, in the 
bottom of the weat level and shaft, there must be in the 
ground described $300,000 worth ,of ore. The discovery 
shaft and the west shaft are to be sunk an additional 50 
teet, and connected by a level,as soon as the ground 
above can be opened. East of the discovery shaft 300 
feet, a main shaft is to be sunk to » depth corresponding 
with the workings on the discovery shaft, and connected 
with it by corresponding levels. Mr. Glenn has lately 
purchased the Cape Horn, a lode of great promise, that 
outcrops the Cherokee Gulch just above the Antelope 
and below the Eagle Bird. It is the opinion of good 
judges that the Coldstream and Cape Horn are one and 
the aame vein. The work of drifting west on the Cape 
Horn has already commenced, and it is the intention of 
the owner to develope this mine west, by shafts and 
levels until it rans into the Coldstream, or prove it up a 
separate vein. 


M. Glenn, not satisfied with inaugurating a magnificent 
system of developments on his property on the veins 
from the surface, has already located « tunnel, upon 
which work is now going forward, 1,200 feet in length, 
to cut the main shaft of the Coldstream at a depth of 
570 feet from the surface. It will take three years to 
complete this magnificent enterprise. ‘ By their works 
shall we know them,” and the highest eulogy that can be 
pronounced on the faith, nerve and good judgement of 
Mr. GLEny, is the simple mention of the great enterprise 


The former ore yield of the Coldstream and the amount 


THE BERWICK, 
ARDEN Suz and others are running a croas cnt to ent 


this promising vein, 75 feet below the surface. Ore taken 
from this mine gave a yield of 400 ozs. per ton in silver. 
We have not the least doubt but Mr. Sua and his part- 
ners will be richly repaid for the money they are about 
to expend in developing their property. 


The Hopewell, Pay Rock, and Silverplume are all im 


good ore and the indications in regard to the future re- 


munerative yields of these mines are highly encouraging.. 

There is quite furor of excitement among prospectors. 
in regard to the discovery of several rich silver mines on 
Brown mountain, Queens district. We have seen agsays: 
of rock taken from these new discoveries that gave a. 
yield of from 600 to 800 ozs. 

The Terrible, Brown, Mammoth, Old Missouri and 
Hercules are all yielding ore in large quantities and of 
rich quality. 

The International mill, Argentine, has started up, and 
silver bricks from the high line, where jthe sulphurets 
sparkle and shine, will soon be on exhibition at the First. 
National Bank of Georgetown. 


THE PELICAN, 

The Pelican mine is producing 60 tons of ore per week, 
worth $300 coin, per ton. This is at the rate of $18,000 per 
week, or $996,000 per annum. Comment is Unnecessary. 

One more item before closing. G. W. Hatz & Co., of 
Georgetown, have crushed, sampled and sacked, during 


the past 44 months, 600 tons of ore, worth 210,000 ozs, 
of silver. 


Montana. 
From the Deer Lodge Independent of June 15 and 22. 
DEER LODGE MINE, es 

YAMHILL.—There are twelve hydraulics operating on 
Pilgrim Bar, and something over a hundred men 4nd 
employment at $5.00 per day. Some companies clean up. 
from $4,000 to $5,000 per week, and all the claims are 
said to pay. Some of them, however, have only got 
fairly at work, and the average yield will be largely in- 
creased within a few days.. The bouses in the new town. 
on the hill are all oceupied as stores, boarding houses, 
saloons, etc. Among the 1ichest claims now being worked 
are those of Horcoms & Burry, & Hagan, 
F. G, Brown & Co., & Co., and J, H. Boozns, Not 
less than forty bydraulics are runniog in the immediate 
vicinity of Yambill and Pioneer City, making a smal) 
river of Gold Oreek, which carries tons of soil, clay, eto., 
down to Hell Gate daily, and the prospects are that this 
stream of mud will continue ite course in that direction 
for  acore of years tocome. Some ranches miles below 
the mines have been damaged by the sediment left on 
the surface, as the water spreads beyond the banks 


during the season when all the ditches ere filled, But 


the mines have to be worked, and even should « few 


acres of land be covered up om the banks of Gold Creek, 
the new soil formed will be as good if not better than 
the old, and the proprietors will only be out the use of 
jt. Old residents think that the Gold Oreek and Pike's 

Peak mines will yield more gold this year than they have 
during any previous year. 


Two hydraulics and seventeen ground sluices are run- 


ning at Butve, and some of the companies have taken 
out as high as from thirty to fifty ounces per week. 
Wm. Ovsey, J. B. E, H, OVEBsoN , 
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Noyes, Couszgt, and several others, are among the for- 
tunate owners of good ground. A. W. Breananrp & Co. 
are selling water from the big ditch at ten and fifteen 
cents per inch. The water receipts last month exceeded 
$3,500, and will reach $5,000 the present month. There 
is some little excitement about quartz, several re-loca- 
tions having been made and old claims staked. A large 
number of copper, galena, silver and gold lodes, are 
located in the vicinity of Butte, and Dr. Ford thinks that 
Butte will have a narrow guage road ahead of Helena,— 
that is, if the Northern Pacific should not come tbrough 
the Pipe Stone pass, in which case Butte ores could be 
shipped on the main road. 

About thirty men are in the vicinity of Rocker. Wol- 
verton’s new diggings, on the head of the McMinnville 
Bar, are paying handsomely. Puncet & Harry are just 
getting their claims in the creek fairly opened. Having 
worked Chinamenfat $2.50, they consider white men more 
profitable at the raling wages, and will drop Chinamen 
this year. We heard of no large strikes in the vicinity 
of Rocker, but all the miners were busy at work and 
seemed to be satisfied with the results so far this season. 

Several hydraulics and a number of ground-sluices 
are running it the vicinity of Silver Bow, furnishing em- 
ployment for trom 75 to 100 men. Some of the best 
claims are located in Sage Brush, and are owned by Rap- 
ina, BurpEN, and others. Hznman is selling 
water from the Divide Creek ditch at ten to fifteen 
cents per inch. WIEBOLD is, also selling water 
from Basin ditch at same rates. Most of the water from 
all the ditches is being used, and nearly all the claims 
are paying from fair to handsome wages. 

These three mining camps are just about holding their 
own, which they will be able to do for years to come, as 
the gold is scattered over a large extent of country, and, 
with the present supply of water cannot be quickly ex- 
hausted. 

The Oro Fino ditch, south of Rocker, is being extended 
over the divide, with the intention of furnishing water 
to work the gulch running in the direction of Rocker. 
Good prospects have been obtained in it, and it is almost 
certain to pay well. 

Miners are at work in a galch a little north of the Deer 
Lodge Pass, on the Highland road; they think the gulch 
good $5 diggings. 

PHILLIPSBURG MINES. 

The St. Louis millis running on speckled trout ore 
working by the dry crushing and roasting process. Mr. 
G. L. Neu, who bas charge of the roasting furnaces, 
gave usa fall explanation of the process which was about 
as follows: The ore as it comes from the mine, after 
being dried in a furnace or kiln of peculiar construction, 
is crushed in a dry crashing battery of ten stamps, 
whence it is conveyed by cars to the top of the roasting 
furnaces. There are two such furnaces built on the re- 
verberatory principle with hearths 11x12 feetdiameters. 
The arches built of common brick have aclear span of 
15 feet length by 11 feet breadth. The object in roast- 
ing silver ores is the expulsion of sulphur and part of 
the base metals, the oxidation of other base metals less 
volatile, and the conversion of the silver into chloride of 
silver, which latter is thus easily amalgamated with 
quicksilver. At these works the ore is mixed with from 
5to7per cent. of salt, and charged in the furnaces 
through hoppers in the top of the arch. The charge, 
from 1500 to 2000 Ibs. ia spread upon the bearth of the 
furnace where a gradually increasing fire sweeps over its 
surface, while the ore is being continually stirred 
through a door in the side of the furnace, by means of 
long iron hoes. When, at the expiration of about 4} 
hours, the whole mass is at a red heat, and tests have 
demonstrated that from 90 per cent. upward of the silver 
has been chioridized, the charge is withdrawn and re- 
placed by another. The roasted ore is then conveyed to 
the amalgamating room, where it is amalgamated in 
Wheeler pans. From 90 to 95 per cent. of the silver con- 
tained in the ore is saved by this process. With the 
present machinery from 7 to g tons of the Speckled 
Trout ore can be worked every 24 hours. As it pays 
from $150 upward per ton, the yield per week will reach 
from $7,000 to $12,000. Accompanied by Doc. Morrill we 
visited many of the principal lodes. The Speckled Trout, 
reported in Cable to be pinched out, was found to be 
eight feet in width at the depth «f the eighty-five foot 
shaft, showing a well defined lode the full length of the 
lower level, and a richer grade of ore than any found 
nearer the surface, 

The Franklinjlode, owned by Merrlll, has a shaft 50 
feet deep, with ore 2 to 4 feet thick and assays from $95 
to $300 per ton. The Grey Eagle, owned by Richards 
an Maynard, shows 20inches of ore at adepth:of 25 


feet, and assays from $26 to $384 per ton. The Portland 
lode shows 10 inches of ore at a depth of 15 feet, and as- 
eays from $32 to $380 pet ton. The above lodes contain 
base ore which has to be reduced by roasting. Among 
the lodes containiog free milling ore are the Little Em- 
ma, owned by Holland, Estelle & Co., shows an average 
width of 6 feet at the depth of 56 feet, and assays from 
$30 to 300 perton. A new level is being run south from 
the bottom of the 150 foot shaft of the Hope lode. The 
Comanche lode has an incline following the dip of the 
lode 115 feet and shows five feet uf quartz at the bottom, 
which has paid $38 per ton for working. 

The Salmon lode shows 12 feet of ore at the bottom of 
a forty-foot shaft. The ore has aseayed from $40 to $500 
perton. This ore is base and has to be worked by dry 
crushing and roastfhg. There are many other lodes 
which we had not time to visit, said to be good, on some 
of which developments are being made. Phillipsburg is 
destined, at no distant day, to be one of the richest sil- 
ver mining districts in the United States, and from the 
contidence and energy manifested by the present com- 
pany working the Speckled Trout, the mines promise to 
reach an advanced stage of development before the com- 
pletion of the Railroad. 


BOULDER DISTRICT, 
twelve miles north-east of Phillipsburg and eight miles 


above the junction of Boulder and Flint, near the toll- 
house, promises to be an important quartz mining camp. 


Several large lodes containing rich ore bave been dis 
covered, and a number of men are now engaged sinking 


on, and otherwise developing lodes, Some of the ore 
looks as well as the Speckled Trout and assays equally 
well, 
Idaho. 
From the Owyhee Avalanche of June 15, 
LOCAL MINING BECORD. 

The War Eagle is looking well both north and south in 
the drifts, They have 300 tons of ore on the dump and 50 
tons in the mine ready for hoisting. 

The Empire shaft is down 90 feet and the winze 40 feet. 
The ledge in the bottom of the shaft is three feet wide, 
showing rich ore. The shaft willbe sunk ten feet deeper, 
and then the drifte will be run for the 2d level. They 
have 50 tons of ore on dump. 

The Illinois Central has 100 tons of rich ore on the 
dump, and is stoping north and south{in the Ist level. 
This mine looks well. 

The Omega has commenced taking out ore again. 
This mine is small, but rich 

The Mornivg Star boys have nearly reached the large 
body of ore for which they have been running. Their 
drift is within a few feet of it. They have been over a year 
in doing this work, and deserve great credit for the 
energy displayed. 

C. 8. Miller has resumed work on the Red Jacket, and 
has 20 or 30 tons of rich ore on the dump. 

The California mine prospects big in the croppings. 
Some of the ore, assayed yesterday, went $1261.14, thus 
proving it to be a paying mine from the start, and pro- 
bably as good as any in the country. 

The placer mines all have a good head of water and 
are runving night and day with good pay. 


Nevada. 
From the Reese River Reveille of June 22d. 
BEE£SE RIVER. 

Many of what have been considered poor claims for 
years past have been worked of late, and the results 
have generally been gratifying. A number of these 
mines, located from two to three miles from town, on 
the mineral belt, ranning from this section to Yaukee 
Blade, will compare quite tavorably with some of the 
more noted ones on Lander Hill,and with proper facili- 
ties could be made profitable. The main difficulty to 
coutend with in this part of the district is the water, 
which requires heavy power to master. 

There is but little change in the mines in the district, 
work on many of them appears to be slacking up some- 
what,and developmentsprogress slowly,except the heavier 
companies, who continue to push matters quite as ener- 
getically as ever before. The fact that the Manhattan 
Mill will soon be shut down for enlargement and repairs 
appears to have some influence in the slacking up of the 
work on many of the claims, as the owners will then be 
obliged to wait for some jlittle time to get their ore 
crushed. 

A cave trom the old Oregon breast exposed a blind 
ledge recently on Lander Hill and some very good ore is 
being found in it. Gzoraz Goopwin located the acci- 
dental claim, commenced sinking an incline on it which 
is now down about 20 feet, getting good ore. 

Bootyack.—Messrs. & FARRELL are now 


old wine. 
operations on the first of the week, a little east of the old 
Vineyard incline. 


getting good ore from the mine. The ledge is about § 
inches thick ; the ore is chloride and sulrcuret mixed 
and will pay about $400 per ton. 


STONEWALL.— Messrs & Bowens are dv veloping a 


good mine here. They aro taking out splendid ore steadi- 
ly. The shaft is 63 feet deep, and a drift is being run on 
the ledge at the water line. 


Grove TunneL.—Work is being pushed at the 125-foet 


level ; the ledge looks wellat both points. Ropewn & Co. 
are getting first rate ore from the east end of the tunnel. 


Sam Brenyan.—This mine 1s temporarily shut down. 
Lane & Fourier (Paciric).--The air shaft from the 


500-foot level was completed this week. This makes the 
ventilation of the mine complete and tie company will 
be enabled to increase the force of men. The ore in the 
various parts of the mine still continues of a high grade, 
and everything looks prosperous. About 20 additional 
men will be set to extracting ore this week. 


CAMPBELL AND YounG.—This mine is located a short 


distance north of the old Vineyard. The owners sunk 
a sbaft to cut the ledge which they tapped on the break, 
finding, however, some very good ore. The shaft is about 
35 feet deep and an incline is now being sunk on the 
ledge. 


VixeyaRp —Work is again being prosecuted on this 
Messrs. THompson, and Taytor started 


Star or Nevaps.— A contract has been let for driving 


the main tunnel ahead 100 feet ; work continues on the 
west lev2] of the Cope ledge, ore looking well. A chute 
is being raised from the Hazel Qacen crosscut and good 
ore is coming out. An incline is also being sunk from 
the Hazel Queen crosscut. Two leases have been let on 
the Star of Nevada ledge, from which some very good 
ore is being taken. Fourteen men are employed. A re- 


cent crushing of ore from the Star of Nevada ledge 
worked over $600 per ton. 


‘Advertisements, 


The special advantages of the ENGINEERING anp MINING 
JOURNAL, as a medium for advertisers, are so great and so 
wulely known that it may seem almost needless to call attention 
to them. It 18 extensively circulated among the engineers of the 
country and takes a position in this respect before any other 
publication of the kind. It has a large and constantly increas- 
wg circulation among miners and mine owners, and men 
connected with mining operations generally. As it is the only 

per tn the country that makes this sutyect a specialty it has this 
field entirely to itself, and is the only direct and reliable means of 
reaching this class of persons. Being kept on file by almost 
every subscriber, it is doubly valuable as a permanent means 
of keeprng an advertisement Leéfore the public. It is the Oryan 
of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING ENG'NEERS, and 18 re- 
gularly received and read BY ALL THE MEMBERS AND ASSOCI- 
ates of that large and power/ul society, THE ONLY ONE OF 
THE KIND IN THIS COUNTRY. Jt ia therefore the best medium 
tor advertising all kinds of machinery, tools and materials used 
by engineers or their employees. It ts the recognized organ of the 
coal trade, and ws taken extensively by the trade throughout the 
country,and presents the very best means of reaching that very 
important class of men, 


Rates of Advertising. 


The rates of advertising, compared with those of other weekly indus- 
trial publications, are very low, especially when the class of 
consumers among which wuts large circulation is almost enterely 
confined, is taken into consideration. 


Inside Pages ...... Cents a line, 


Engravings may head advertisements at the same rate per line, by 
measurement, as the letter-press. 


TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE 


{s a Block-Tin Pipe, heavily coated with solid lead. It 

is the best aud cheapest Water Pipe when 

strength and durability are considered. 

By its use, iron rust, lead and zinc poison 

are all avoided, and general health pre. 

moted. Prive 156 cents a pound fir all 

sizes. Circulars and sample of pipe sent 
by mail free. 

Address the CoLwELis, SHaw & WIL- 
Lagp Mr’c. Co., No. 213 Centre Street, 
New Yor«. 

Also, Manufacturers of Bicck-Tin Iipe, Sheet-Lead, Lead- 
Piper Solder, &c. 
ders solicited and filled at sight. 


June 4:6mos 


UNT UP YOUR OLD OIL STOCKS ! 
And see what they are worth. A Complete history of 

Oil Stock Companies. How to cetect impure Oils. How to 

prevent accidents. All about the production and manufacture 

of all kinds of Oil. 

Accurate warket reports and prices in every number, 


Every one who buys, sells or ases Oil of any kind, ought to 
subscribe for 


THE NATIONAL OIL JOURNAL, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Price, $1.00 per year. April 23 :tf 


peg AND LOADSTONE, METALS 
of Cadmium, Bismuth, Antimony, Tin, Cobalt, Arsenic 
Platina, Aluminium, for sale at Lowest Prices b ‘ 


L. & J. W. FEUCHTWANGER, 
= 55 Cedar street, N. Y 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


High Prices and Quick Returns 


FOR 


COLD AND SILVER ORES. 


The Royal Prussian Smelting Works of Clausthal, the Harz 
generally, the Association of Eisleben, and the Royal Saxon 
Smelting Works of Freiberg, have appointed as their Agent 
R. J. ROBERTSON, Merat-DgaLer HAMBURG, GERMANY; 
who is now ready to buy for the above works all kinds of 


Gold and Silver Ores, Regulus and Base Bullion. 


Payment made according to a regular tariff, ugreed upon by 
all the works referred to, No commission charged to sellers. 
For particulars address 


H. ROBERTSON, 
53 Ferry Street, 
New York city 


OWNERS OF MINES. 


Tae “ St. Louis Smelting and Refining Co.,” 


will commence operations on the Ist of July, when they will 
be prepared to smelt ores of Silver and Gold, or refine Base 
Buliion, on commission or to purchase the same. -. Corre- 
spondence is solicited from all parties having taese materials 
for sale or reduction, stating the character of the ore and the 
amount which may be depended on for regular supply , when- 
ever such parties propose to furnish material regularly. 
Address: J.H. HOWARD, Gen’! Sup’t, 


june 4-2m 515 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo, 


BLAST FURNACES 
FOR LEASE 


AT MOUNT SAVAGE, MARYLAND. 


The UNION MINING COMPANY, Proprietors of the old 
Mount SavaGE Iron Co., offer for lease their Blast Furnaces 
(two) of 13 and 16 feet bosh respectively, capable of producing 
300 tons per week. The situation of these Furnaces in the 
heart of @ country offering coal and limestone of the best 
quality at the lowest cost, and within short and cheap reach 
by railway connection of the ore-beds of Pennsylvania, pre- 
seuts to capitalists a favorable opportunity tor investment. 
Within a few weeks a thorough conuection by rail bet ween the 
Furaaces and Philadejphia aud New York will be completed. 
For terms apply to 


JAMES S. MACKIE, President., 
7: Broadway, New York. 
or JAMES A. MULLHOILAND, Vice President, 
Mount Savage, Maryland. 


UPERIOR RAIL MILL.—Capacrry : 1,000 


Tons Pex WEEK. 


Harbaugh, Mathias and Owens, 


Manufacturers of 


RAILROAD IRON, 


Office, ccrner Fifth Avenue and Smithfield 
Street, Pittsburgh. 


Our central location enables us to draw from both sides of 
the Allegheny Mountains Metals and Ores best adapted for 
makivg « No. 1 Rail, and together with our Improved Machin- 
ery, are a sufficient guarantee ot our ability to produce Kails 
of a quality unsurpassed for durability aod strength, by any 
foreign or domestic manufacture. 

New Patterns, of any desirable weight, made to order on 
Sbort Notice. 

We respectfully solicit orders for New Rails, or Re-roll- 
ing. June 25.ly 


TH E 
CINCINNATI AND TERRE HAUTE 
Railway Company, 


Desirous of enlisting the attention of manufacturers to the 
advantage of locating manufacturing establishments upon the 
line of their Railway, will give to any Kolling Mill or Blast 
Furnace Company so locating forty (40) acres of ground for 
works, and the coal in one hun ired (100) acres of Clay or Oweu 
County, Indiana, block coal field ; tue ore from one bundred 
(100) acres of the Hardin, Pope or massac County, Illinois, 
brown hematite beds, and sgree to furvish them with al! 
orders for merchantiroo required for the Kailway’s use for a 
period of two years. 

40 any Railway or Car Manufactory located upon ita line, 
they will yive twenty acres of ground required for works, the 
timber from one hundred acres of the best oak timbered Jand 
in Owen County, and an order for one thousand cars to com- 
mence work upon 

To any Car Wheel Foundry or Axle Forge, the neceseary 
grounds for works, and liberal ordecs for their products in 
kind. 

To all other manufacturing establishments ample facilities 
in the locating and successtutl prosecuting of their works. 

Circulars descriptive of toe manufacturing points upon the 
line of the Railway wiil be mailed to any address upon appli- 


cation to 
MATT, P. WOOD, 
Gen’l Sup’t C. & T. H. R. B., Terre Haute, Ind. 


XIDE MANGANESE, BEST AND HIGHEST 
test for Steel and Glass Makers’ use. For sale by the 


Importers, 
L. & J: W, FEUCHTWANGER, 
65 Cedar atreet N. Y, 


GORDON MONGES, Treasurer. 


Feb:1-ly :eow 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BLAKE’S STONE 


BREAKER. 


The office of this Machine is to break Ores and Minerals of every kind into small fragments, preparatory to their furth er 


commination by other machinery. 


This machine has now been in use, enduring the severest tests, for the last ten years, during which time it has been 


introduced into almost every country on the globe, and is everywhere received with great and increasing favor as a labor-saving 
machine of the first order. ¥ 


Illustrated circulars, fully describing the machine, with ample testimonials to its efficiency and utility, will be furnished ov 


application, by letter to the undersigned. 


am The Patents obtained for this machine in the United States and in England having been fully sustained by the courts, 


after well contested suits in both countries, all persons are hereby cautioned not to violate them ; and they are informed that 
every machine now in use or offered for sale, not maue by us, in which the ores are crushed between upright convergent 
facesor jaws actuated by a revolving shaft and fiy-wheel, are made and used in violation of our patent. 


Mch. 14-ly. 


BLAKE BROTHERS, New Haven, Conn. 


JOHN A. GRISWOLD, ’ 


ERASTUS CORNING, JR., 
ERASTUS CORNING, 


CHESTER GRISWOLD, 
JOHN A. GRISWOLD & 


,PROPRIETORS OF THE 
RENSSHLABR IRON WORKES, 
TROY, N. ¥. ‘ 
, Bessemer Steel Works, Fort Edward Blast Furnace and Colambia Blast Furnace 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIG IRON, RAILROAD. MERCHANT AND 
SHIP IRON, 
Bessemer Steel Kails, Axles, Tyres, Shafting Plates and Steel Forgings, 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


Office in New York, No. 56 Broadway. pad 
y 


 LEHICH ZINC COMPANY. 


B, 0. WEBSTER, President 
WORKS, BETHLEHEM, PA OFFICE, 333 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


JOHN JEWETT & SONS, AGENTS, 182 FRONT STREET, NEW YORE. 
OxIDE OF BINA, SHUNT ZINC. 
SPIEGELEISEN CINDER FOR BLAST FURNACES. 


Jun28:ly 


IMPROVED DIRECT-ACTING ‘MININ G LOCOMOTIVE 
Gauge, two feet six inches or upwards ; Hight above rail, five feetiour inches ; Width over all, five feet one inch. Adapted 


to burn Anthracite or Bituminous coal or coke. 


Materials and Workmanship Equal to those in Full Gauge Railroad Locomotives. 


Guaranteed io pass curves of twenty-five fcet radius and haul on a level track in good condition 
Three Hundred and Forty Gross Tons of Cars andjLoad - 
otograph and full particulars, address M- BAIRD & CO., 
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MACHINISTS’ SUPPLIES. 


EO. F. BLAKE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF BLAKE’S PATENT 


STEAM PUMPS. 


No. 79 Laserty Street, New Yorx. * 
Factory 61 Chardon 8t., Boston, Mass. 
A specialty 


of composition metal. 


Also, Boiser Feed Pumps, Fire Pumps, Tank Pumps, Wreck- 


ing Pumps, etc., 


to. 
Send for Illustrated Price Circular. m-26 3m 


WARING’S 


AIR COMPRESSORS, 


ENGINES, PUMPS AND BOILERS, 


DRAWINGS AND SPECIFICATIONS OF 


MACHINERY. 
WARING & PARKE, Engineers. 


jan23:ly 133 Centre Street, New York. 


B. F. STURTEVANT’S 
PATENT IMPROVED 


PRESSURE BLOWER, 


FOR CUPOLA FURNACES AND FORGES. 


Also manufacturer of the Sturtevant Pavent Improved Fan 
Blower and Exhaust Fan. Send for illustrated catalogue, 

B. F. STURTEVANT, 72 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass, 


ENING 


Minerals and Ores in which the difference of specific gravity 

8 8o slight and which are also sometimes in such fine parti- 

cles as to defy separation by any other machinery or method, 
are rapidly separated by this Concentrator. 

Mr. W. Bement, of Georgetown, Col., Btiver 
eres, says: ‘‘ 1am satisfied your machines can not be beaten; 
they are simple, require no power (comparatively,) and do not 
get out of order.” 

A comparison is challenged between the results obtained by 
the approved methods of water concentration and the complete 
system of dry-ore concentration in the amount of ore saved, 
quantity concentrated, economy of working, aud comfort of 
the operators and workmen. 

Parties interested in mining are invited to call at 
No. 210 Eldridge street, New York, where they may see a 
machine in operation and have samples of their own ores 
erushed and 

informaticr an a, 
ez 8s. R. KROM, 
No, 220 Hidridge street, New York City. 
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e of the manufacture = 
uncer Pumps for mining purposes—com ng economy 0 
on capacity, and great durability. All wearing parts made 
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MINING MACHINERY, ETC. 


Peteler Portable Railroad Comp’y. 


OFFICE, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ENCINES, IRON WORK, ETC. 


~ 
SN 


‘To Contractors, Miners, etc. 
By this invention one horse does the work of ten, and one 
man the work of eight. , 
Tke great labor-saving invention of the age. 
CARS AND TRACKS FOR SALE. 
femples at the office. New Illustrated Circulars fre2 
State Rights for sale, 


LOUISIANA PORTABLE RAILWAY COMPANY, 
37 Carondelet street. 
New Orleans, La. 
WHERE STATE RIGHTS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
J. B. BROWN, 


may28-3mo 170 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 


UNV SAZIS SHOTAVA NI 


NASON’S VERTICAL TUBE! RADIATORS 


OsKPH NASON & CO... 61 BEEKMAN sT 
corner of Gold street—WROUGHT and C.AST-IRO} 
P&PES ; all kinds of STEAM and GAS FITTINGS ; Apparatus 

for WARMING and VENTILATING BUILDINGS. 


JOSEPH NASON. HENRY BR. WORTHINGTON, 
nov29-ly 


THE SELDEN DIRECT-ACTING 
M PUM FP: 
A. CARR, Manufacturer'& Proprietor. 

Patented 


Aug. 24, 187.3% 
Dec. 20th, 1870, 


HOWLAND PATENT ROTARY BATTERY 


of 12 stamps. It requires no frame to putitup. The best Bat- 
tery ever used for amalgamating gold, or crushing silver ores, 
dry orwet. Can be put up on amine in running order for 
one-half the price of the straight battery, and iu three days 
after its arrival atthe mine. 12-stump battery, 20,000 pounds, 
with frame complete; 6-stamp battery, 7,000 pounds. Every 
mill run at ehop before shipping. 


CALIFORNIA STAMP MILLS, 


All the various styles of Pans, Amalgamators, Rock Breakers, 
Separators, Settlers, Concentrators, Dry or Wet, for working 
Gold, Silver or Copper Ores, the same as built in Californiaand 
at lower prices. SHOES AND DIES made of the best white iron. 
Send sizes and we will make pa.‘erns and forward Shoes and 
Dies at low prices. Engines, Boilers and fixtures, and other 
Machinery made to order. 


Combining simplicity ang durability to a remarkable degree. 
Its parts are easy of access, and it is adapted to arm, PURPOSES 
for which Steam Pumps are used. 
AS A MINING PUMP 
It is unsurpassed, Also, 
Steam, Gas and Water Pipe, Brass Work. 


Steam and Water Gauges, Fittings, etc., ete 
Send for Price-List and Circulars. 


Address A. CARR, 


: 43 Courtlandt, Street New York. 
GLUE AND REFINED GELATINE 


feb15.72 :24 


COOPER HEWITT, & CO., 
NO. 171 BURLING SLIP, NEW YORR. 


w&@ Bond for a Circular, 
Address. MOREY & SPERRY, Gar Iron, Braziers’ Rods, Wire Rods, Rivet and 
Jan 6:6m 95 Liberty Street New-York, 
Machinery Iron, Iron and Steel 
ne WORKS. Wire of all Kinds, Copperas. 
MANUFACTORY, dic., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. RAILRCUAD IRON 

‘Steam Pumping Engines, Single and Duplex, Worthington’s OS, COOPER WROUGHT IRON BEAMS AD 
Patent, for all purposes, such as Water Works Engines, Con- GIRDERS, . 
densing or Non-condensing; Air and Circulating Pumps, for r 
Marine Engines; Blowing Engines; Vacuum Pumps, Sta-| Martin Cast-Steel, Gun-Barrel and Compc- 
tionary and Portable §team Fire Engines ; Boiler Feed Pumps, 
Wrecking Pumps, nent Iron, 


MINING PUMPS, 


PUDDLED AND) REFINED CHARCOAL BLOOMS, 


Ringwood Anthracite and Charcoal 


Pig Iron. 
Works at Trenton and Ringwood, N. J. 
May 17:ly’ 


“ENGINEERING.” 


‘* The leading Engineering Journal of the world,” indispen-- 
sable to every Civil, Mining, or Mechanical Engineer, can now 
be obtained post-paid at $9 30 currency, by remitting Post 


Office order to New York Orrice “ ENGINEERING,” 176: 
Broadway. tf 


ILICATES OF SODA AND POTASH, SOLUBLE 
\) or WATER GLASS, used for making the hardest known 


Water Meters, Oil Meters; Water Pressure Engines. 


Steam and Gas Pipe, Valves, Fittings, etc. Iron and Brass 
Castings. 


Iron Cement for Furnaces and Stove Founders’ use, Safes, 
a@-Send for Circular. Iron Fronts, Railings, etc. Manufactured by 
H, R. WORTHINGTON, & J. W. FEUCHTWANGER, 
jan2-ly 69 Beekman street, New York 


55 Cedar street, 


d 
Hand Power 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


R P. ROTHWELL, 


. MINING AND OIVIL ENGINEER 


ROOMS 90, 91, 71 BROADWAY, N, Y., AND WILKES- 
BARRE, PENN. 


Reports on the value of mineral property—advises on the 
working and management of mines—makes detailed places and 
estimates for mining improvements and appraisements of the 
value of mines, mining machinery &c,, and gives information 
as to the value of mining stocks &c., as investments. 

P. O. Box 2487, N.Y. 


HOMAS M. DROWN, 


CHEMIST AND METALLURGIST, 
209 South Sixth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Analyses of Ores, Coals, Smelting Products, etc. Examina- 
tions of Metallurgical Processés. Lustructioa in Analytical 
Chemistry. 


DR. ISIDOR WALZ, 
ANALYTICAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST 


No. 18 EXCHANGE PLACK, 


DOLPH OTT, 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER, 
May be employed professionally as an expert on practical aub- 
jects, involving both Chemical and Mechanics! knowledge. 
specialist in varfous brancheésaoi Tectinology. Assays and 
lyses of all kinds. Address, 119 East Twelfth street, New 
York City. 
a@ Written communications preferred. nov28-tf 


F. McNAMARA, 
SOLICITOR OF PATENTS 
AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


No. 37 Park Row, New Yors, Room 22. 
Advice in Patent Law given free. mar 8:tf 


H. VAN DER WEYDE, M. D., 


(Late Professor of the N, ¥. Medical College, of Mechanics, etc., 
at the Cooper Institute, and of Industria! Science at the 
Girard College, Philadelphia.) 


Analytical & Consulting Chemist and 
Engineer 


236 Duffield street, Brooklyn. 


Office MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER, 37 Park Row, New 
York City. 


—— & VAN RENSSELAER, 
4 


Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 


i:xperts in Iron, Analytical Chemists, 
24 CIT Street, New York, 


Gro. W. MayNarp, SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 


N EW PATENT AGENCY.— 
JAMES A. WHITNEY, 


SoLtcIToR OF PATENTS. EXPERT AND ENGINEER, 


Offers his services in securing American and Foreign Patents, 
as Expert in Patent suits, in conducting searches in Knglish, 
French and American Industrial and Scientific records, iu ex- 
amining and reporting upon the utility of inventions. the de- 
sigoing of apparatus for technical purposes, etc., etc. For 
full inio: aation address JAMES A, WHITNEY, 198 Broad- 
way, roo:n 11, New York City. June 4;tf 


sone, OF MINES, COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
b 


Faou.tty.—F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., PresipENt ; 
T. KEGLESTON, Jr., E. M., Mineralogy and 39. L. 
VINTON, E. M., Civil and Mining Engineer ; C. F. CHANDLER, 
Pa. D., Analytical and Applied Chemistry ; JOHN TORREY, 
M.D., LL.D., Botany ; 0. A. JOY, Pa. D., General Chemistry ; 
W. G. PECK, LL.D., Mechanica ; J. H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., 
Mathematics; O. N. ROOD, A.M., Physica; J. 8. NEWBERRY, 
M.D. LL.D., Geology and Paleontology. Regular courses in 
Civil and Miuing Engineering ; Metallargy; Geoldgy and Natu- 
ral History; Analytical and Applied Chemistry. Special stu- 
dents received for any of the branches taught. Particular at- 
tention paid to Assaying. For further information and cata- 


logaes, apply to 
DR. CO. F. CHANDLER. 
Nov. 21:ly Dean of the Faculty. 


Woo 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


The Engineering and Mining Journal 
No. 87 PABK BOW, NEW YORK CITY. 


or pe WOLVRAM ORE, 
imported specia ‘or Steel Makers, by 
L. & J. W. FEUCHTWANGER, 
55 Cedar street, N. Y. 


United States where there has been a practical test. 


STEAM PUMPS. 


COAL SHIPPERS. 


R R. HEFFORD & CO., 


Forwarders and Dealers in 
ANTHRACITE, CANNEL, BITUMINOUS anp BLOSSBURG 


COALS, 
OFFIcE, No. 2 MaIn StREET and No. 1 Wuarr, 
Docks opposite foot of Main Street, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Niagara Steam Pump Works. 


R. R. HEFFoRD. 


Railroad Iron, Iron Ore and other heavy Freights Docked 
and Forwarded. april 9:3m 


WILKESBARRE COAL, 


MINED BY THE 


Wilkesbarre Coal & lron Co. 


OFFIOE : 


This Pump has taken the first premium at every Fair in the 


Caartes B. Harpick, 
Ne. 23 ADAMS STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., 


Sole Manufacturer of 
HARDICK’S PATENT DOUBLE-ACTING 
STEAM PUMPS AND FIRE ENGINES, 


Patented in England, Belgium and France. Send for circu- 
lar. feb-13-ly 


NO. 80 BROADWAY; 
[NEW YORK. 
Orders received for { ‘ 
SHIPMENT BY RAIL 
DIRECT FROM MINES, 


J CLAYTON’S OB FOB} 


Patent Fly Wheel 


STEAM PUMP, 


STEAM ENGINE 
COMBINED. 
These pumps are the 


Cheapert first-class pumps 
in the market, 


All sizes made to order at short notice. 
JAMES CLAYTON, 24 & 26 Water st., 


Novia-tf Rrooklyn, N. ¥. 
Office t 50 & 2 John street, New York. 


RESHIPMENT FROM COMPANY'S WHARVES, 
AT 
Port Johnson and Hoboken, New Jersey. 
CUMBERLAND COAL, 


MINED BY THE 
CONSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY, 
Of the best quality for manufacturing, steam generating, 
domestic purposes, 
Orders received by the Cargo at 
New York Office, 71 Broadway. . 
New England Agency, 
STEVENSON & PERSON, 
48 Kilby street, Boston, 
Baltimore and Georgetown Agency, 
G. MenupirH, South Gay street, 
;tf Baltimore, 


NEWBURGH ORREL COAL COMPANY 


Mines at Newburgh, Preston Co., W. Va. 
bg 8. Gay St. Baltimore, Md, 


PUMPS, 
Double Acting. 


Bucket Plungers are 
the best. Send_for Cir- 
cular. Valley Machine 
Co, Easthampton, Mass 


This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowens 
market 
HE It yie 


ds 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 Ibs. of good 
(mminating power, and of remarkable purity;one bushel of 
lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with aiarge amount of coke of 
s been for many years very extensively tsed 
Gas Companies in the United Staten, and we to 
Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Companies 
of New York, the brooklyn und Citizens’ Gas Light Companies 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., theBultimore Gas Light Company of Balti- 
om Md., and Providence Gas Light Company, Providence, 
The best dry coals shipped, and the prom 


MECHANIO’S MAGAZINE 
OF 
SCIENCE. 

NEW PATENTS, AND ALL MANUFACTURES, ENGINREB- 
ING, BUILDING. RAILWAYS, TELEGRAPBY, 
SHIP-BUILDING, FACTORY 

NEWS, ETC., ETC. 
The Well-known LONDON MECHANIC'S 
MAGAZINE, Established 48 Years, 
Is the Oldest Technical 


DESPARD COAL COMPANY OFFER THEI: 
Superior DESPARD COAL tu Gas Light Uompanies aoa 
out the 
MINES IN HARRISON COUNTY, West Virginia, 
Wharves, Locust Puint, 
Company’s Office, No. 29 South st. } Baltimore, 
AG 


ENTS: 
Journal in the PARMELFE BROTHERS, No, 32 Pine street, New York. BANGS 
World. & HORTON, No. 31 Doane street, Boston. . 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal we name Man 
Gas Light Co., New York ; Metropolitan Gas Light _ 
as Wasi m, D.C, Portlan 
er Reference to them is requested, 


It will be mailed to Subscribers in the States, for $2 5@ 
half yearly, 
166 Fleet Street, 
London. may30-ly 
{OXE BRO.’S & CO., CROSS CREEK COLLIERY, M 
Cross Creek Free Burning Lehigh Red Ash 
COAL. 
FROM THE BUCK MOUNTAIN : 
OFFICES ; 


_ Philadelphia, No. 206 South Fourth street, 
Drifton, Jeddo P, O., Luzerne Co., Pa, 
Agent in New York, SAMUEL BONNELL, Jr., 
45, Trinity Building 


111 Beoadway. 


8. LEE & SON, 

Miners and Shippers of : 
GEORGE’S CREEK COAL, 
SWANTON MINES, 


No, 49 We+t J ombard atreet, 
may28-tf BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND COAL CO., 


Miners and Shippers of the best George’s Creek Cumker 


land Coal, 
Office No, 12 Trinity Building. 
W. W. BRAMHALL, Secretary & Treasurer. 
A. CHAMBERLIN, President. 
an23:ly JOHN K. SHAW, Vice President. 


ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS 
OOAILS. 


Office, 40 Trinity Building, New York. } 
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Mivertisements. 


Advertisements admitted on this page at the rate of 20 cents per 
line. Engravings may head advertisements at the same rate 
per line, by measurement, as the letter press. 


BAXTER ENGINE 


ENGINE READY FOR USE. 


THE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE is manufactured by Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company of Hartford, Ct., 
whose reputation for exact mechanism is well known, and who 
fally guarantee their work. 

Evory Boiler is tested under inspection of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Insurance Company, and by them guaranteed 
and insured. 

We therefore fee) justifielia claiming that, in points of me- 
chanical construction, safety, and durability, the 


rBASTHR HDNGIN SE) 


as noequal; while in simplicity of construction, economy 
of space and fuel, it stands without a rival. 
Over three hundred engines are now in use, and giving eu- 
tire satisfaction. 
3izes—2, 3, 5, 8, aud 10-horse power. 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL ENGINE IN THE WORLD, 
Call and see them or send for Circular and Price List to 
WILLIAM D. RUSSELL, 
Office of The Baxter Steam Engine Co., 


janié:ly 18 Park Place, New York. 


TUCK, FRENCH & GODDARD 


SUCCESSORS TO 
POST & GODDARD and J. A. FRENCH & CO.,} 


No. ti! Liberty St., New York. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
New York Tap and Die Co., 
Centre Brook Manufacturing Co., 
New Jersey Rubber Co., 
Goddard Solid Emery Wheel, 
Manufacturers’ Leather Belting Co 
and General Agents for Burch’s 
HELICAL HAND DRILL. 


We have largely increased our facilities for promptly accom - 
modating our customers. All orders promptly filled. 
Address P. O. Box 3362. Junell :ly 


FURNACES. 


BLAST FURNAOBES. 
LURMANNS PATENT. 


GEORGE ASMUS, - - AssIGNEE, 
90 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


SBESTOS FOR FELTING AND PACKING 
Machinery, Felspar, Flint-Quartz— all the 
tallic Oxides, for sale by 
«see 4 L. & J. W. FEUCHTWANGER, 
56 Cedar street, N. Y. 


BABCOCE ct VW 


TUBULOUS SAFETY BOILERS 
AND STEAM ENGINES. 


REFERENCES: 


Decastro & Donner Sugar Refining Co., N. Y¥............12 Boilers, 900 H. P. 
Havemeyers & Elder, Sugar Refiners, N. Y................8 Boilers, 600 H. P. 
¥. O. Matthiessen & Weicher’s Sugar Refining Co., N. Y.....4 B’rs, 300 H. P. 
H. C. Havemeyer & Co., Sugar Refiners, New York..........3 B’rse, 226 H. P. 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, New York................10 B’rs, 734 H. P. 
Jessup & Moore, Paper Mfrs, Wilmington, Del...Engines & 4 B’rs, 200 H. P. 
Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., Iron 8hip Builders, Wiln.’n, Del.2 B’rs, 200 H. P. 
Harrison, Havemeyer & Co., Sugar Refiners, Vhils., Pa.......8 B’rs, 600 H. P. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia. Pa.............Engines and Boilers. 
David Trainor & Sons, Cotton Mille. Linwood, Pa...Engine & 4 B’rs, 200 H. P. 
Druid Mills, Gambril & Co., Baltimore, Md........Engines &2B’rs, 160 H. P. 
Calyert Sugar Refining Co., Baltimore, Md............+.+-22 B’re, 1100 H. P. 
Woods, Weeks & Co., Baltimore Sugar Refinery, Balt., Md.10 B’rse, 750 H. P. 
And many other sets of Boilers and Engines trom 5 Horse Power upwards. 

This Boiler has steam and water drums of ample capacity, lap-welded 


boiler tubes, iron to iron ground joints, tested at 500 pounds, supplies Dry 
Steam, with steady pressure and waterline. Also Steam Engines, vertical and horizontal, plain valves, or automatic cut off. 


Correspondence solicited. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX, 30 Cortlandt street, New York. 


BACON ’S 


OIS TIN G 


FOR MINES, BLAST FURNACES, PILE DRIVING, CONTRACTORS’ USE, &C. 
COMPACT, STBONG, SIMPLE AND DUBABLE., 


THE MORRIS COUNTY MACHINE & [RON CO., 
OFFICE AND CORTLAND STREET, N, 
WORKS. J. jandtf 


Manufactured by 


OTIS’ SAFETY HOISTING MACHINERY. 


Special adaptation for MINES and FURNACES. 
Just Out—combining RAPIDITY of MOVEMENT, EASE of CONTROL and 
PERFECT SAFETY with GREATEST DURABILITY. ; 
WORN PARTS CAN BE REPLACED IN A FEW MINUTES, 


Oris Brorners & Co.,....PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
Orrice 348 Broapway, NEW YORK.:...... Factory ar YONKERS. 


May 21:1 yr 


‘BURLEIGH 


ROCK DRILLS 
AIR COMPRESSORS. 


The Burleigh Rock Drills, which have stood the 
test of five years constant use at the Hoosac Tunnel, 
and which are now in use in nearly every State in 
the Union, as well as in Europe and South America, 
are unequalled in efficiency and economy by any 
other Drilling Machine. They are of various sizes, 
and equally well adapted to Tunnelling, Shafting, 
Open Cut or Quarrying, and will drill six to ten 
inches per minute in granite. They are driven by 
steam above ground, or compressed air when under 
ground. The Burleigh Air Compressor is the best 
engine yet devised for furnishing the ‘air motor” 
for the many purposes to which it is now being ap- 
plied. 

Send for illustrated pamphlet to 


BURLEIGH ROCK DRILL CO., 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


LAFLIN & RAND, 
POWDER CO., 21 Park Row, opposite Astor 
House, New York, 
invite attention to their facilities for delivering 


BLASTING POWDER, 
SAFETY FUSE, 


ELECTRICAL BLASTING 
APPARATOS, &c., 


wherever required, from having nine manufactories in differ- 
ent States, beside agencies and magazines at all distributing 
points. nov. l:ly 


THE BEST VARIETIES IN 
LEHIGH AND WILKESBARRE 


C AL Shipments made to all points accessi- 
® ble from New York. 


LAWRENCE TOWER, 
71 Broadway, New York. 


June 11:3mo 


Recent improvements in connection with the celebrated 
LESCHOT'S patents, have increased the adaptability of these 
drills to every variety of Rock Drm.ine. Their use, both in 
this country and in Europe, has sufficiently established their 
reputation for efficiency and economy, over any other now be- 
ore the public. 

The Drilis are built of various sizes and patterns, wITH and 
WITHOUT BOILERS, and bore at a uniform rate of THREE TO FIVE 
INCHES PER MINUTE in hard rock. 

They are adapted to CHANNELLING, GADDING, SHAFTING 
TUNNELLING and open cut work; also to DEEP BORING for 
TESTING the VALUE Of MINES and QUARRIES. TrsT ORES taken 


out, fhow the character of mines st any depth. Used either 
with steam or compressed air, Simple and durable in construc- 
tion and never need sharpening. 
Manufactured by 
THE AMERICAN DIAMOND DRILL CO., 
No, 61 Liberty Street, 


marchl19 6m New York. 


IRON FOR MINES.) 
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Light Locomotives for use in Collieries, Mines,etc. 
march 6 ly 
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